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manent Peace: An Introduction 


“Smart Vlan s Wear is the title ot 


a editorial on the first page olf the 


October. 1942, number of The Phi 
Delta Kappan. The 


sraph ol the eclitorial reads: 


opening para 


In the headquarters ou.ice of one oj 
our Army camps the writer recent y 
caw a plac ard on the wall with the fol 
lowing caption in large letters: “Th's 
is a smart mans war. the thought 
was amplitied with the idea that both 
strategy and tactics must be those ol 
“smart men if we are to win the war. 
In other words. the side that can 
muster the largest quantity and the 
highest quality of intelligence and 
can co ordinate the same into one 
sreal crushing force will he the vik 
tor in the present conllict. providing 


it is on the alert to use its hill 
strength at all times. 
The editorial then went into an 


exegesis of the same theme. 


Well said. The Journal agrees. But 
it goes farther. [The “smart man’s war 
must be followed by a smart man’s 
peace. The war concluded in 1918 
(ealled “the war to end wars ) was 
followed by a stupid man s peace, 
and perhaps the only smart element of 
that peace was rejce ted by stupid men 
in the United States Senate. Will 
Revers once said that America never 
lost a War or Won a peace. Mav the 


chain of stupidity be broken this time, 


“In time olf peace prepare lor war 
is an accepted dictum. Its converse 
must also be ac epted: In time of war, 
prepare lor peace. Some of our best 
thinkers fear that this war will end 
and its officialdom 
it is all about. The 
Vice-President 


era ol the 


before America 


ind out what 
manner in which 
Wallace's speech on the 
shushed is evi 


COMmMMOon Man 


dence. The Journal eels called lo 


help prepare popular opinion lor a 


Was 


peace which lavs a basis for contin 
ued and continuous justice and happi 
ness. The time of cessation of arms is 
loo late to start thinking about recon 


struction. 
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The Journal, therefore, has invited 
to contribute to this is 
the all 


American 


“smart men_ 
sue, which is dedicated to 
important ultimate and 
world problem. Their thinking should 
stimulate others to think. Mass think 
in o—nothing less—will underlie 
pcrmanent peace. For the masses to 
think through a problem and arrive 
at a studied conclusion requires more 
time than a fortnight. It requires more 
time than the duration of a single 
national-election campaign. Max Ler- 
ner, in 1938, did much to stir Ameri- 
ce out ob its lethargy toward war with 


ft is Later than You Think: the Need 


ler a Militant Democracy. Perhaps 


the contributors to this issue can help 
arcuse America trom its lethargy to 
It is later than 


ward reconstruction. 


you think. 


The Report of a Conference on the 
the Rural Child in the War Le mergen 
cy. called jointly by the Committee 
on Rural Education and the Ameri 
can Council on Education, Chicago, 
lily 10 and 12, 1942. 


The close ol the First World Wor 


lound the nation with no adequate 


SaVS: 


plans lor postwar adjustment and im 
provement. “Back to normalcy’ was 
the goal and the cry. But in the pres 
ent war our social and economic com 
placency is being shaken. We will 
remember the price we paid lor our 
domestic complacency in the 1920s. 
and for our international « ompla enc, 
mid-1930's. \ Je thal 


things same 


know 
the 


again, thal many more should not he. 


in) the 


many cannot be 


\We are in the m‘dst ol changes. 
some of which began before hostili 
ties. many of which are accelerate 
by war. Labor has already won col 
lective bargaining and to a large ex 
tent the closed shop. The base of tax 
ation ts being broadened and there is 
srowing recognition ol the principle 
that federal taxing power must co'lect 
that tederal 


must distribute or allo« ate sue ir money 


more money. agenc es 
where need is dreatesl. Industry anc 
business are subjec t to increased reou 
lation lor the sood of the social order. 


| ‘nemplovment and old-age insurance 


are pres« ribed by federal law and the 
laws ol many states. Under selective 
service we have an army ot several 
million in which class lines of civilian 
lile are obliterated. Negroes and other 
minority groups are beng accorded 
rights long overdue. [These are but a 
lew signiticant ¢ hanges that are taking 


plac e. 


How to keep the gains we have 
made and how te make our gains 
even more notable in kind and de 
oree are matters of Orave concern to 
many individuals and many groups. 
The feeling is strong and widespread 
that the nation should not again make 
the costly mistake of stumbling un 
prepared into a period of major dislo 
cation, such as is likely after the war 
ends. 


Wears don't “just happen.” Neither 
can they be accounted for by a ‘devil 
Charles A. Beard has 


show n. They are man-made and can 


theory, as 


be man-prevented. It is folly. however, 
lor a nation to think that it can SOW 
the seeds of war domestically and in- 
ternationally and then hope lor peace. 


“WV hatsoever a that 


shall he also reap is accepted as 


man soweth, 
sound and true. In like manner, what- 
soever a nation soweth, that shall it 
also reap. 

The circumstances which gave the 
world two colossal wars in one gener- 
alicn simply must be changed. People 
must become as zealous to prevent 
Wirs as they are to win them after 
they are not prevented. They must be- 
come as willing to forego “life as 
usual in peacetime as they are in 
wartime, if such is necessary. 

There is a pepular superstition that 


be- 


a drowning man goes down twice 
fore he goes down to stay. America, 
and the world. is ceing down now the 
second time. Unless some kind of a 
lile preserver is employed, she will 
JO down the third time before our 
present generation of school children 
reach middle age. 

Roots of war have not been pul 
lined by the contributors to this issue 
«! The Journal: routes to peace have. 
ln general, it may be assumed that 
the the the 


routes. Some ol the contributors out- 


rools are opposite ol 
line the routes more precisely than 


“Ome others. ( Ine succinct formula iS: 
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1. A planned society, both national 


ly and internationally 


2. Production for use instead of for 


prolit. 
3. Free trade. 
4. A league of all nations. 


5. Abandonment of imperialism. 


Whatever the formula, or whatever 
iis source, every formula for enduring 
peace must be considered deliberate 
ly. seriously, and dispassionately. 
Now is the time to do it. It is later 


than you think. 


Throughout the school 
1042-1043 emphasis has been placed 


at Indiana State Teachers College on 


war and peace aims and problems o| 


peace and reconstruction. In the Fall 
()uarter, the Socia! Studies Lepart- 
ment sponsored a series of convoca- 
tions devoted to the general theme. 


Also, 


considered _ it. 


convocations 
Ve 
Winter 


(Juarter a more strenuous effort along 


institution-wide 


During the 


the same line is being made. As a 
result of initiative taken by the LS.T. 
Lis Chapter of the American Associ 
ation of University Prolessors, a se 
ries of convocations during the quar 
ter is treating the following subjects: 
Seeds of War, Our Allies—China 
and Russia. Latin America, Unsolved 
Secial and Economix Problems, Pro 
posals tor World Political Order. 
Pest-War Social and Economi Prob 
lems. Future of Culture, and What 
Kind of a World We Can Afford. 
Some of the articles featured in this 


issue of The Journal were originalls 





presented in some of the College 
convocations during recent months. 
The others concern similar subjects. 
Indiana State Teachers College hop “S 
to be ever alert to the evolving needs 
of humanity: the most pressing cur 
rent need is educ ating for the age ot 


peace and reason. 











“Peace ... is not the mere absence 
of war: it is the organization ot a just 
society. We must begin now to pre 
pare the minds and hearts of youth 
and adults for the problems of recon 
struction. —John W. Studebaker, U. 


S. Commissioner of Education. 
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year ot 


fer the War--- What? 


fred t. Brengle 


Dr Brengle. Professor of History 
at Indiana State Teachers College. 
originally presented this paper at a 
No- 


Social Studies convocation on 


vember 12. 1942. 


Throughout the centuries man has 
built up his civilization and in the 
precess of construction has created 
conditions that tended to destroy it 
Then in the 
process of de- 
struction he 
has made his 
plans to build 
it up again. 


He has 


Orown so tired 


now 





of this mon- 
olonous repe- 
tition and 


Frep FE. Brenout 


SO impressed 
with the destructive quality of modern 
wartare that he is saving to himself 
and to the world more universally 
than ever lefore. “Never again. 
Between World War I and World 
Wear IL, the United State made limit 
ec military preparations. When War 
If struck us with incredible sudden- 
ness at Pearl Harbor, we found such 
preparations to be woelully inade 
quate. Much the same could be said 
of the peace terms of 1918-1919: they 
tell far short of the needs of the hour. 
They seem to have been made too 
hurriedly and without adequate prep- 
aration. ludged in terms of the pres 
ent war, coming as it does so soon 
alter the last one, we seem to have 
lost the peace of 1919. That may be 
due, as some feel, to the fact that the 
Allies did not actually win the war 
But whatever the cause or causes, and 
thev are prokably numerous, it is now 
widely felt 


win both the war and the peace. 


thal this time we must 


If mankind is as intelligent as he 


is presumed to be, the Tessons of that 


war and of that peace can be of in- 
calculable value. To be sure. the prob). 
lems the peace makers will lace at 
the end of the war will be. most of 
them. delic ate, dillic ult. and ol intinite 
variety. They demand careful study 
now. continuous elort, and in the 
end compromise and sacritice. An en- 
couraging sign is the unusually wide 
spread interest in the subject. There 
hundred 
lnited States 


alone working on it. all or most of 


are something over two 


organizations in the 


which publish a great variety of lit. 
erature. A oreat assortment ol books. 
pamphlets. and magazine articles are 
easily available. Study Groups are 
being organized all over the country. 

It is being widely asserted that this 
is a people's war. By the same token, 
the peace to follow will be a people s 
peace. Assuming this to be true, it is 
therelore imperative that each indi- 
vidual inform himself about the mat. 
ter to the best of his ability. If not 
true, the peoples of the democracies 
have it within their power to make 
it true. 

Probably without exe eption, treaties 
of peace (so called) throughout his- 
tory have had planted within them the 
sceds of the next war. Students have 
been linding plenty of such seeds in 
the treaties of 1918-1919. Today hon 
est advocates ol peace, and there are 
many, are determined that no such 
mischievous troublemakers are to find 
their way into the next treaty. 

What is heing done in a concrete 


way to make the next peace genuine/ 


Twenty-nine nations have united to 
deleat the Axis powers. In addition to 
this. they are all pledged to work for 
a better world. The Union is probably 
strengthened by the fact that they are 
not bound by any formal treaty of 
alliance. On January 1, 1942, twenty- 


six nations signed (others have since 
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signed) a Joint Declaration by l'nited 
Nations dedicated to military victory 
and the setting up ot peace objectives. 
President 


1O41, 


Roosevelt, in his annual message to 


On January 6, 


(Congress, set forth the Four Free 
dcms: freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion. freedom trom want. and free 


dom from tear. 
Minister Churchill and 


President Roosevelt presented their 
Atlantic Charter to the world, Au 


oust 14: 


P-ime 


1. No aggrandizement, territorial or 
other. 

?. No territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned. 


». The right of all peoples to choose 


the lorm ot sovernmenl under 
which they will live. 
1. Enjoyment by all states . .. ol 


access to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world. 


_ For all, improved labor standards. 


~~! 


economi adjustment, and social 
security. 

6. To all nations the means of dwell 
ing in satety within their own 
boundaries. 

_ All men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance. 

8. The abandonment olf the use ol 


lore eS. 


lt will be noted that the first three 
points in the charter embody the prin 
ciple of self-determination, the next 
two (4 and 3) the principle ol free 
dom from want, and the last three 
that of freedom from fear. The Uni 
ted Nations have all 


this document. 


subs ribed to 


The Charter has met with wide 
spread approval and no little criti- 
cism. Its ideas would seem to be 
besically sound and desirous of a 
chievement, but can it be enforced? 
ltem one renounces aggrandizement. 
Will Russia, when the war is over. 
want a part of Poland. a parl of the 
Balkan region, and perhaps the three 
little Baltic states of latvia, Esthonia. 
and Lithuania? No, if Stalin's state- 
ment, made back in November, can 


be accepted at its lace value. 
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‘The program of action,” said Sta’ 
Anglo Soviet- American 


abolition ol 


in = Cotstthe 
coalition is: social ex 
clusiveness, equality of nations and 
integrity of their territories, liberation 
o! enslaved nations and restoration o! 
the right of 


every nation to arrange its allairs as 


their sovereign rights. 


it wishes, economic aid to nations 
which have sultlered, and assistance 
te them in attaining their materia! 
wellare, restoration of democratic lib 
erties, the destruction of the Hitlerite 


rcoime. 


“It is not our aim to destroy (serm 
any, tor it is impossible to destroy 
Ciermany ... It is not our aim to 
destroy all military force in Germa 
MP. «: b= lt is inadvisable trom the 
standpoint of the future.’ 

Incidentally, this is one of the 
most complete and detailed state 
ments of peace aims yet made by any 
one of the United Nations 


I is highly encouraging to peace ad 
vecates. Without doubt, most Ameri 


leaders. 


cans can subscribe, at least, to most 
o! it. 

Item two olf the Atlantic Charter. 
_.”’ Already 


exile is 


“No territorial changes ' 
the Polish 


making 


government in 


plans to obtain this time 
more than just a Danzig Corrido: bu! 
the whole expanse ol land, inhabited 
largely by (sermans, separating Po 
land from the Baltic Sea. Similar de 


mands by other oovernments will 


likely he made. 
And SO 


Charter: without a oreal deal of ef 


with other items in the 


fert. one can discover dilliculties in 
the way of their establishment as re 


alities throughout the world. 


Asa result of his world tour. Wen 
dell Willkie came back with some 
“Our thinking 


and planning in the future must be 


said. October 26. 1942. 


well-deltined ideas. 


olobal.” he 


We are “tailng to deline clearly our 


war aims. Bes‘des oiVING our allies in 
Asia and eastern l-urope something to 
lioht with. we have got to oive them 
lighting 


assurance ol what we are 


lor... Many ol them have read the 


'Time, November 16. 1942. 


\tlantic Charter. Rightly Ol wrongly. 
they are nct satisltied. They ask: What 
about a Pacilic Charter? What a 
beut a World Charter? 


“Freedom Mmecahis the orderly bul 


scheduled abolition of the colonial 


system . lo win the peace three 


things seem to me_necessary—first. 
we musl plan now tor a peace on a 
slobal basis: second, the world must 
be free, ec onomically and politically. 
lor nations and men that peace may 
exist in it: third, America must play 
an active, constructive part in treeing 


it and keeping its peace. 


Both Vir. Roosevelt and Nir. 


Churchill have made replies to this 
statement. Mr. Roosevelt has said 
than once that the Atlantic 
(Charter is a World Charter. In this 
respect the name seems to be untortu 
nate. And Mr. Churchill stated, soon 
alter the British- American invasion ol 


North Africa: “We mean to hold our 


_. | have not become the King s 


rmiore 


Own . 
lirst minister in order to preside over 
the liquidation of the British --mpire. 
Specitically, the Prime Minister must 


have had India in mind. 


“Our victory, said Under Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Wells, 


l-ring in its train the liberation of all 


must 


peoples. The age of imperialism is 
ended.” This must also have included 
India. If so. then England and the 
l'nited States seem to lack pertect 
understanding. The Atlantic Charter 
is sood as a general statement of 
peace aims, says Hugh Gibson, but 

the United Nations should 
come to agreement among themselves 
as to the fundamentals of the peace 
to come. Agreement should be based 
or precise texts that admit of only 
one interpretation. And it is being 
urged in some quarters that these 
“precise texts’ should be pretty thor- 
ughly formulated before the last shot 
is tired. 


March 11. 


into eHect. It is both a war and a 


1041. | end-Lease went 


peace measure. To date. twenty-two 
covernments have signed | end-Lease 
apreements with the United States. 
Settlement at the end 


shall he Su¢ h as not to burden COotln- 


75 


of the war 








merce between the two countries 
(United States and any signer), but 
to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and 
the betterment of world-wide econom 
ic welations.’ Lend-Lease works two 
ways; the United States also gets ma- 
terial aid from the various signatory 
powers. Its object is to obviate the 
dilliculty of collecting debts when the 
war is ever. American munitions and 
food supplies consumed by our allies 
are to be marked oll as a part of our 


cost of the war. 


Possible peace plans include (1) 
isolated nationalism, (2) balance of 
power, (3) British-American collab 
oration and leadership, (4) collective 
revival of the 


security, and (5) a 


league of Nations. They have all 


been tried more or less and found 


wanting. 
with the American 


people is as old as Plymouth. It is 


lsolationism 


a three-hundred-year-old dream un 
realized. Said Tom Paine in 1776, ‘It 
is the true interest of America to steer 
clear of European contentions. The 
idea was reiterated by Washington 
by Monroe, by William E. Borah 
We have 


been involved in every general Furo 


and by Hiram Johnson. 


pean war since 1600 and then for the 
most part have refused to help liqui 
date them. Is isolationism laudable 
is it practicable / Could we develop 
enough of it really to keep us out ol 
war’ Collectivists say no. to both 
questions, and as for the second, we 
could not and should not. they Say. 
because of their “no” to the first. But 
conflict between the two schools of 
thought is inevitable when the was 
i: over; in fact, it is already in evi 
dence. Not a few are now committed 
to the idea of isolationism, and the 
number will oTOW as the war draws te 
an end. It seems inevitable that there 
will be a strong movement back to 


so-called normalcy. 


The old balance-ol-power principle 


as a means of maintaining peace 


would seem to be obsolescent at least. 


No one 


thought today except to reject it. 
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seemingly gives it any 


Dritish-American collaboration and 
leadership has been widely advocat 
ed. Clarence Streit. in Union Now, 
has been promoting such a prograin 
lor some time. He has more recently 
broadened his plan to include all the 
democracies. It is criticised on the 
sround that it is too exclusive. its 


that all 


scooner or later, should be joined to 


critics maintaining nations, 
sether. Twelve Yale University pro- 


lessors, in collaboration, would 
“84 rap the Atlantic Charter on the 
assumption that it is purely (or im 


purely) a British-American altlair.* 


Collective security seems to be gel 
ling most consideration and support. 
by it is meant the establishment of 
some sort of world federation modeled 
on that of the American and Swiss 
oovernments. 

“We are forced to light,” said Ses 
retary of State Hull, July 23, 1942. 
“because we ignored the simple bul 
that the 


peace and the preservation ol right 


lundamental fact price ol 
and freedom among nations ts the ac- 
ceptance of international responsibili 
Alter the last 


nations, ine luding our own, tolerated, 


lies. war too many 
cr parti ipated in attempts to advance 
their own interests at the expense ol 
any system ol collective security and 
co! opportunity tor all... It is plain 
that some international agency musl 
be created which can—by force. il 
n cessary—keep the peace among the 
nations in the future.’ Much the same 
sentiment has been expressed by Mr. 
Welles, Vice-President Wallace. Sir 
F: ederick Whyte. Dr. Wang Chung- 
hu’, Herbert 


others. 
Oswald Garrison Villard. James JT. 
Shotwell. Arthur 


others of long experience in the tight 


low VET, al id mahhy 


Sweetser, and 
lor peace would revive and revitalize 
the League of Nations. In the light 
| 


(} experience they are convinced the 


errors ol lwenty odd years ago can 


Is correc ted and that the | eague can 


be made to function. 


The league failed for a variety of 


reasons. It was made too hastily. with 


“Christian Century, April 8, 1942. 


cul adequate loundation building: it 
was made too soon, before tempers 
had cooled subfic iently. The leeling 
now seems to be that six to ten years 
should be taken to build Up simil 
alter the 


war. lhe | eague tailed because it 


ar 


world mac hinery 


present 
was too harsh on the Csermans. too 
easy on them. created too many smal 
‘tates, was joined with the Treaty, an 
attitude ol irresponsibility on the Part 
ol the victors. desire for revenge on 
the part of the vanquished, lack of an 
honest social, economic world out- 
look. lack of an international penal 
code and police force, inability to act 
on Individuals. and the requirement 
olf unanimous decisions. The victors 
of 1918 refused to make concessions 
to the so-called have-not nations, and 
they did not prevent them from tak 


‘ng what they wanted in the Vears 


that followed. 


Life, Time, and Fortune Magazines 
sel lorih a program in Vay. 194), 
The foundation of the New World” 
they said, “must be democrati pow. 
er. Summarized, their program is as 


lollows: 


|. The world to be policed by the 
L'nited Nations. 

Disarm Axis powers and keep 
thom under supervision until se 
curity is established. 


3. Retain 


during reconstruction period. 


present war organization 

1. Eventual reduction of armaments 

». Unitied action of United States 
and British navies. The pooling 
of overseas bases. 

6. No exclusive spheres of control. 

Creation of free market areas, to 

be extended to deleated powers. 

S. British-American currency agree 
ment and a return to the sold 
standard. 

Y) england and the L'nited States 
to demebilize and ac! jointly 1) 


other respects to prevent pani 
and depression. 


10. The United 


Reconstruc tion 


States to create a 
Fund of several 
billions out of its gold reserves 
plus seven billions frozen assets 


of the Axis powers. This would 


(Continued on page 935) 
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al) Ubservations 


Frmuistice 


V. Dewey Annakin 


As November 11. 1942. approach 
ed. some people wondered why we 
should continue to observe Armistice 
Day, since we are again engaged in 
al renewal of the war of 1918. The 
remarks made by Dr. Annakin are 
ones which make observance ol the 


day worth y. 


Dr. Annakin, Dean of Men and 


Professor of Sociology at Indiana 
State Teachers College, made these 
remarks at an Armistice Day convo 
cation al the College. November 11. 


1042. 


that | 


chane ed to he in lerre Haute twenty 


lt was by sheer accident 


lour vears ago todav and witnessed 
the 


celebration by 


part o| 


which this col- 
lege personnel 
expressed its 
leelings over 
the termination 
of World War 
|. But no mat- 
ter where | 
might have 
the 


Western world 


been in 





on that day, if V_ Dewey ANNAKIN 
° V d IWAN i ; 


would have 

been pretty much the same. Every 
where people were delirious with joy. 
Lverywhere there were unrestrained 
expressions of the profound spiritual 
relief people were feeling by removal 
ol the weight that had hung over the 
human spirit for years. The world had 
been made sale for democracy. The 
war was over, but more than that, it 
was won. So was the first armistice 


day. 
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came the tragn interlude. 


Then 
Nationalism became a religion. AN 
philosophy of violence, which is ap 
parently a latent force always. began 
to be active. It was brought out and 
polished up by such writers as Sorel 
and Pareto and put to work by gang 
sters like Hitler and Mussolini. State 
Oangsterism replaced oovernment., A 


settled 


l-urope. and almost belore we were 


sadistic orgy over much ol 


aware ol it. Rousseau’s observation 
that “Man is born free but every 
where he is in chains’ was more true 
than it had been for a century. Why ¢ 
Apparently because demo¢ racy had 
not been made sale for the world. 
Today we are reaping the whirl- 
wind as a natural result of our having 
sowed the wind twenty years ago. Do 
| need recount the current scene? Do 
vy u not all know a hoy or girl who 
sat beside you a vear ago who is now 
lar away and perhaps has been 
through a veritable hell in this brief 
vear’ On every continent. on every 
ocean, on many islands of which we 
previously never heard. are men ol 
cur nation—ol your generation—who 
by their location belie the isolation 
that so many Americans have prea h 
ed. Here we are engaged in the lioht 
o! our lives—a global war the very 
statistics of which make previous War 
eHorts seem trivial. Seventy billion 
dellars the first vear as compared to 
a cost of twelve billion dollars in the 


lirst vear of World War I is a help 


ful but inadequate comparison. 


And to what end is this war heing 
lought / Surely not just to win. Sure- 
ly not alone to preserve demos racy 
in the form we have come by tradition 
with the True. 


lo associate ideal. 


there are many who hope lor peace 
so that we may settle back. Many 
unconsciously long for the end of war 
» that 


sense, will come again. But | am sure 


“normalcy, in the Harding 


“I 


- 


thoughtlul people will agree with me 
when | say that unless our vision is 
progressive rather than regressive, this 
war like that the end of which we 
commemorate today will be as futile. 

Then what about the peace to fol- 
low this war? I am not overlooking 
the brutal fact that we must win this 
war. | am simply saying that we must 
win not as an end but as a means to 
an end. That end as I see it is an en- 


during peace based on fundamentals. 


Time, here and now, permits only 
generalizations, but | am entirely a 
ware that generalizations are inade 
quate. An enduring peace must be a 
patchwork of a thousand and one 
specitic, detailed questions correctly 
answered. It must be more; it must 
be an instrument continuously and 
readily readjusted and revamped. But 
over and beyond this. it must be 
s°*mething more. It must be a spiritual 
something—a thing olf faith, il you 


please. 


The future is always hazy. and man 
since man hegan has been “Prome 
theus bound.” There are many who 
doubt man’s ability to establish a 
lasting peace. That is to Say, they 
lack faith in man. It is my opinion, 
however, that our humanness is re 
flected not only in our historic tail 
ures; it is found also in our dreams 
of what might be and in our aspi 
rations toward our own pertection. 
Hazy the future may be. but. like a 
lorm coming toward us in a dense 
morning tog. some of the outlines ol 
the world of the future are heginning 
to appear intelligible even though 
much of the de‘a’l is still indiscernible. 
li is not out of a vacuum that we have 
the Malvern Report. The 
Conlerence Report. 


count it as you will, represents the 


Council 
leleware dis- 
( rystallization of ideas that must be 


alloat in the world. 


The Atlantic Charter, with its de- 
mands for, or should | say, guarantee 


ol, essential freedoms, was not spun 
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Mr. Willkie’s 


timely, if obvious, demand that the 
Atlantic Charter World 


Charter was nol woolgathering. All 


out of ocean spray. 


become a 
these are the shadows cast ahead bh. 


currents in. the 
the 


changing thought 


world. They indicate at least 


broad outlines of what is expec tec. 


But these freedoms, and a world 
cider based thereon, can be achieved 
only il the spiritual basis has been 
laid. This leads me to say that | some 
times soberly wonder if that basis has 
been laid. It seems to me there are 
two dangers to demos racy today. let 
me illustrate. Pathologists tell me that 
there are two aspects of contagion. 
They Say that potentially dangerous 
disease germs are ever present in us 
and in our environment. Whether or 
nol they become actually dangerous 
depends on the resistance, the health 
tene, of the body. Similarly. | say 
there are two dangers to demos racy. 
There is the enemy without and there 
isa danger within. By a danger with 
in. lam nol speaking of a tilth column. 
lo me the oreatest danger to demox 
racy Is the simple truth that mary 
pre ple who proless a belief in the 
democratic way ol life do not have 
faith in man’s ability to solve his so 
cial pro} lems. We proless a belief in 
progress. We are certain of our ability 
in tec hnologic al areas. A cure for can 
turn up shortly. 


cer is certain to 


Twenty-iour motor aeroplanes are 
b-und to come. But— The poor ye 
have with you always. We simply 
do not demonstrate the faith in man s 
ability that our protession ol faith in 


democrac Vv would imply. 


The second orave danger to our 
eystem comes trom the first; it is really 
a phase of it. We do not have the 
faith in demo racy that we protess. 


How can we have faith in man’s 
ability ‘to govern himself if we lack 
faith in man in the mass’ Let me 


bring evidence on this point. 


Because this is a teachers college 
crowd, let me mention teachers who 
give lip service to democratic ideals 
Lut 


snobs, spiritual four-Hushers, in the 
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who are tyrants, intellectual 


classroom and on the campus. Their 
behavior belies the creeds their lips 


form. 


VW ho 


Or let me 


ceremoniously proless a deep faith in 


mention parents 
| | 
democracy but who, usually. uncon 


sciously and surreptitiously exploit 


and tyranize their children. 


\What are we to think of the citi 
zens of a commonwealth who G1Ve 
loud expression to the belief that the 
schools are the cornerstone of demo 
the 
hundreds of teachers to live on in 
comes barely above the WPA level? 


Surely ones true philosophy is re 


racy and al same time permil 


vealed in one s behavior. 


let me bring further evidence. 
What about business men, industrial 
managers, who laud the democratic 
process in allairs of state but who are 
the 


philosophy of their own business in 


stitution / If | believe that the workers 


Nazi-minded — in conduct and 


in my plant are too dull or disin 
terested or incapable of aiding in the 
selecticn of foremen and superinten 
dents in my establishment. how in 
h-avens name can I| believe that the 
vast unselected rank and file of citi 
zens can intelligently select between 


two or more programs dealing with 


the intricate problems ol society / I! 


workmen are not to be trusted with a 
share olf initiation of solutions for the 
simple problems ot one industry. how 
can we assume that the public can 
initiate solutions to the highly com 


plex problems of the nation? 


Or. what evidence is there in the 
spectacle of a nation which. presuma 
Lily because of its interest in funda 
mental humanness, shudders at the 
atrocities of the (sestapo against the 
Jews and Poles—and that same nation 
shamelessly and sophomorically ra 
tionalizing the color line within the 
boundries of freedom? Let me cite 
also a people protessing a belief in the 
inherent dignity of man, and_ that 
sellsame people looking with disdain 
er ridicule or disgust. rather than with 
shame and pity, on the lower eco 
strata. For these, our national 


sins, Oh, God, lorgive us! 


yom 


The first essential to a lasting pe 


. 
Ics 


man. The second. it seems to me ; 


ace 


the spiritual quality ol faith in 


is 


lath in man's collective ability nol 


merely 


to choose between. but to 


initiate, social programs. When these 


essential faiths are operative, then 


and only then. are we ready lor the 


lou freedoms. 


It seems that one other item should 


he mentioned. These lour lreedoms 


need to be analyzed—broken down. 84) 


tu speak. Time will not permit my 


doing that here and now, but in order 


lo give clarity to my point, let me al 


least begin on one ot them. What do 


you mean by “freedom from want / 


The Arc hbishop of Canterbury has 


pul the content in that expression that 


satisties me. This is what he Says: 


oHer these suggestions as a goal 


to aim al immediately: 


(1) 


(5) 


(6) 


Every child should tind itself « 
member of a family housed with 
decency and dignity. so that it 
may grow up In a happy tellow- 
ship unspoiled by under leeding 
—or over-crowding. by dirty and 
drab surroundings. or by me 


chanical monotony ol environ 


ment. 


every child should have the op 


portunity of an education till 
vears ol maturity. This education 
should be inspired by faith in 
Cjod and tind its locus in wor. 


ship. 


very citizen should be secure 
in possession of such income as 
will enable him to maintain a 
home and bring up children in 
such conditions as are described 


in paragraph | above. 


Every citizen should have a voice 
in the conduct of the business 
or industry which is carried on 
by means ol his labor, and the 
satistaction of knowing that his 
latser is directed to the well-being 
of the community. 

Alter the 


should have sullicient da'ly lei 
sure, with two days ol rest in 


war, every citizen 


seven, and an annual holiday 
with pay, to enable him to enjoy 
a full personal life. 


Every citizen should have as- 
sured liberty in the forms of lree- 
dom of worship. of speech, ol 
assembly, and ol association lor 


sper ial purposes. 
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Can you go along with this pro 
gram and aspire to freedom from want 
lor the world even though the Ameri. 
can standard of living may sulter 7 

You can expand or break down the 
others yourselves: freedom ol spee hh, 
freedom ot thought. freedom trom 
lear. Think of them as you will—but 
THINK. 

| propose that this Armistice Day 
we, the luture leaders, dedicate or re 
dedicate ourselves first to the task ol 
constructing a world worthy ol our 


Second. 


Luman capacities. 


gedicate our lives as democrats to the 


task of knowing and understanding 
the social lite. in its ideology and 
overt pattern, of our age. Third. that 
we dedic ate ourselves, no matter whal 
cur chosen prolession, to a life-long 
siudy of human motivations. Fourth. 
that we dedicate ourselves to the task 


lor ourselves a truly 


Filth, 


of securing 


world-wide outlook. 


dedicate ourselves to do our full share 


in bringing about the world scene 


that suc h knowledge and such pur 
pose can and must ultimately achieve. 

The time has passed when edu 
cated people are distinguishable by 
Educated 
can no longer be marked solely by 
The 


when educ ated men and women musl 


their venteelness. 
time is here 


their knowledge. 


be characterized by action springing 


lrom faith They must be expressive 


j a c 
they must he earmarked by a spirit o1 


achievement. Perhaps the poet caught 


what | mean when, wate hing the sun 
co down behind the Welch Hills. he 


wrote: 


God give me spee h. 

In mercy tour hh my lips. 

| cannot bear Thy beauty and be 
still. 

Watching the red-gold majesty 
that lips 

The crest of vonder hill 


And out to sea smites on the sails 
ol ships. 

That lame like drilting stars across 
the deep. 

Calling their silver comrades from 
the sky, 

As long and ever longer shadows 

_ creep 

lo sing their lullaby 

(Continued on page 94) 
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that we 


that we 


' 
people 


Jowards Winning the Peace 


Jerome Davis 


Dr. Davis is Director tor Canada 
of The Wear Prisoner's Aid of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations. 
Fle lormerly was a professor in the 
Yele Divinity School. This paper was 
an address by Dr. Davis helore a 
convocation at Indiana State Teach 


ers College on June 24, 1942. 


One of the 


lronting the human race is that so 


Oreal tragedies con 
clten we act on the immediate short 


term situation instead ol the long 
range point of view. Oller a child a 
cheap red balloon now or a toy en 
gine on his birthday two months trom 
now. It is ten to one he will choose 
the hig red balloon now. Mankind in 
its present stage of developmen! is like 
that child. Nearly every gallon ol oil 
Hitler stored came from the United 
States or Mexico and every ounce el 
nickel or manganese in his armaments 


came trom Canada or South Africa. 


We do not see 


trees. A silver dollar is microscopic in 


the forest for the 


size compared with a snow capped 


mountain. But even a silver dollar 
held up close to one's eve will shut 
cu not only a mountain but even the 


universe ol sun and moon and stavs 


Why did the second world war 
come upon us / Because we drifted in 
sellish complacency as long as we 


China. 


l-thicpia. and Spain were not ow 


ourselves were nol injured. 


countries, we thought. We fourd tha: 
they are, although we had virtually ‘o 


l.e bombed into action. 


Jesus Christ did not do this. He 


took the eternal point of view. Utter- 
most devotion to the deepest needs 
litle, 


extreme 


of men, He chose to be His 
though it might mean the 
penalty. He had the conviction thal 
over the centuries right would — tri- 
umph. What we need in an epoch 


like this is the long-range, century 


point ot view. To those with a leeling 


lor history. new horizons loom large. 


The world is probably in one ol 
the four major transition eras in all 
human history. First the era ol begin 
nings—the dawn of human history. 
Then the decline of the Roman Em 
pire. Third, the rise of the so-called 
modern era. which began about the 


time Columbus discovered America. 


Finally, today we are passing trom 
the old rugged individualism of the 
last century to a more socialized or 
der. (‘ontronting us are several majcr 
choices. Dictatorship versus demo 
racy, individualism as over collecti 
vism, an economy ol scarcity as ove: 
against an economy ol abundance, . 
materialistically centered society or 
one that is spiritually and socially 


controlled. 


Alter the lasl war we made many 


mistakes. In drafting the | eague 


Covenant, little or no attempt was 


made to adapt national and inter 
insti 


national social and economik 


luticns to an industrialized world 
order. The new wine of international 
collaboration was poured into the old 


l-ettle of 


econ?c mit 


extreme nationalism and 


injustice. The result was 
that sooner or later an explosion was 
inevitable. The United States refused 
to join the l_eague, thus inhibiting al 
the start the building of permanen 


peace. In 1931 the Foreign Minister 


ol Great Britain declared that the 
lapanese invasion of China was “a 
distant dispute in. which Britain 
should not intervene, and in 1935 


suid he would not risk British ships 
to protect Ethiopia. letters appeare:| 
in the LondonTimes saving it would 
Ll. shameful to risk a conflict with 
ltaly to protect a lot of savages who 
cal raw meat. In reality we are alli 
malad 


continuing the 


dilliculties 


partners in 


which 


19 


justments and 








brought on the present world conflict. 


If we are really to understand what 
must be done alter this war, we must 
appreciate some of the changes which 
have been soing on since the last war. 
What are they? First, there has been 
continuous progress in technology. 
Aeroplanes can now go four to tive 
hundred miles an hour. A person can 
breakfast in Moscow, dine in London, 
ond sleep in New York the next day. 
The produc tivity potential has in- 
In the United 


States it would be possible to provide 


creas ed enormously. 


an income of four thousand two hun- 
dred dollars tor every family. In other 
words, we are in an era ol potential 
abundance. 
Second, 


mede to raise the living standards cf 


oreal elHorts have been 
the people. Social insurance of all 
sorts has become commonplac e. Lhe 
includes accident, sickness. unemploy- 


ment, and old age insurance. 
Third. in the 
have been protected by the principle 


of limited liability. If they oO bank- 


past, corporations 


rupl, they are nol compelled to pay all 
their obligations but only such a pro 
portion as they are able. Individuals 
today feel that they should have some 
similar principle. In other words, a 
principle of limited responsibility. 
This means that il they are unemploy- 
ed they feel that society should step in 
to help them. If they have illness 
which takes away all their savings, 
again society should help. In other 
words, the individual feels he is en- 
titled to the same _ limited liability 


that the corporation has enjoyed. 


Fourth, in the past lew vears we 
have |egun to make increasingly more 
use of all of our resources. We have 
dore_ this chielly through planned 
publi- action. This means that the 
sovernment acts to correct maldistri- 
bution of income, to curb monopolies, 
to support lagging business. We have 
not always realized the maladjust 
ments existing in the old social order. 
In the United States, for instance, if 
we were to rank the heads of tamilies 
in proportion to the amount ol income 
they 


cent would begin at only $2.000 a 
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receive, the wealthiest ten per 


vear. Ninely per cent of the people 
have to live on less than $2,600. and 
as President Roosevelt has said. this 
means that one-third of all the fami- 
ill-ted, ill-clothed and_ ill 
Tremendous contrasts exist 
and poverty. We 
tailed to 
abundent lile to most of the people. 


In the tifth 


eng neers, tec hnicians, and working 


lies are 
housed. 
between wealth 


have thus far bring the 


plac e, Management, 


executives have become much more 


important in the new industrialized 
e.onomy than they used to be. In 
fact. they are really more essential 
to our economy than the owners. The 
owners, insolar as they are not mana 
goers, engineers, or executives, merely 
draw a tribute because of their hold 
ings representing past savings or in 
h ritance. 

Sixth, more re¢ ently there has been 
a venuine eHort to raise the pay of 
workers. This has been done through 
minimum wage laws, rent control 
laws. and espec ially during the war 
pcriod through measures looking to 
elective price control. 

Seventh, the contrast between the 


over-priv leged and under privileged 








has grown sharper. Roundtree’ s study 
ol York, England, in 1890 and then 
agin in 1956 vividly shows this. In 
1S00, there was virtually no unem. 
p< yment, In 1936, one in ten of the 


heads ol the housholds were unem. 


rloved. In 1890. roughly one-sixth ol 


the population was in abject poverty. 
ln 1936. this rate had dropped to al 
in lilteen, but in 1936, 43.6 per cent o| 
the population was still forced to live 
l-elow the minimum needs of a labor. 
ing man. A family ol live Was fre. 
CEeiIVINngG only $12.70 a week. Poverty - 
partially a psychological matter. t 7 
s| arpened by the contrast between 
what one sees others have. especially 
in the moving pictures and in the 
store windows. From this standpoint. 
15.0 per cent of the population in 
York in 19306 lived in poverty. It is 
rie thal the death rate had been cut 
down s> that the poorest today were 
living on the average as long as the 
wealthiest did in 1890. The rate ol 
infant mortality had fallen the most. 
The ch'el reason for the fall in the 
dcath rate of the poor is the advance 
‘hn scientilic knowledge. The rich also 


live longer. In tact, the contrast be- 





Interior View of the Indiana State Teac hers College 
Student Union Auditorium 
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tween the death rate of rich and poor 


remains about as great as it ever was. 
At the present moment, we are 


creating through the sale of war 


lhonds a large class of small and 
med.um sized savers whose newly ac- 
quired money has been given to the 
sovernment to use tor military pur- 
“i es. What this really means is that 
the donors of this money, the people, 
are given pieces of paper which are 
claims to future pure hasing power 
alter the war. But the very fact that 
the people have these claims means 
that the government must exert con- 


trl to prevent inflation alter the war. 


Such are some of the major changes 
which have been taking place in our 
society. If we are to build a world cf 
peace we must accelerate changes 
improve the welfare of the common 
people and which promote justice. 
Freedom from fear and want must 
become the heritage of all men every 
where. In other words. we must hegin 
to change from an acquisitive to a 
contributive society. Nationalities are 
far less important. National bound 
aries must be minimized. The stand- 
ard of living must be increased for 
all the people. The old imperialistic 
pol'cies must, of course, be revised. 
The poorest countries ol the world are 
those which produc e flood stulls and 
raw materials but develop little or no 
industry of their own, and then de- 
pend on the advanced countries to 
ship them manulactured goods. The 
advanced Western nations are highly 
they 


industrialized, consequently 


think of 


backward and deserving of interior 


agricultural countries as 


treatment. 


My uncle used to help run the 
largest deal and dumb university in 
ihe United States. An annual dance 
wes an event. A visitor in attendance 
esked how he could invite one of the 
deaf-and-dumb inmates to dance with 
him. My uncle said that all he had to 
do was to pick out an attractive girl, 
how, smile, hold out his arm. and 
away they would go. The visitor fol- 
lowed the suggestion and had a de- 
lightful dance. At the end of the first 


round, he danced with the same part 
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ner a second time and then a third. 
What was his surprise during this 
dance to have a young man come up 
to his partner and Say, “Why, Ethel, 
aren t you ever going to dance with 
me’ And then he was horritied to 
hear his companion retort, “Why ves, 
John, just as soon as | can get rid of 


this deal-and-dumb idiot.” 


We all tend to think that the people 
whom we do not know are deaf-and- 
dumb idiots. In reality, many ol the 
so-called “backward people’ of the 
eaith are potentially highly intelli- 
gent. The Japanese have shown how 
skilful they are by developing from a 
beckward, primitive, rural country 
into one of the most powertul nations 
on the earth. and all since 1880. We 
need to help backward countries to 
develop as rapidly as possible sO they 
can achieve economic stability and 
political ec onomy within a framework 
o! Christian ethics and social sensi- 
tivity. The more we all produce, the 
higher the standards of all. The era 
ol exploiting backward races should 
be ended forever. The world is mov- 
ing away trom uncontrolled economi« 
power towards some form of socialized 


collectivism. 


Permanent peace can only be a- 
chieved if the peacemakers lay down 
as a foundation the social welfare of 
all the people. In reality, most people 
and most rulers recognize this. Lord 
Halifax. the British Ambassador to 
the United States, for instance, Says 
the post-war order must bring some 
real security in the daily life of our 
humblest citizens. Pope Pius has 
again and again urged proper stan- 
ot living for all. President 
Winston Churchill 
united in proclaiming the principle of 
The 


Conference in England in 1941, rep- 


dards 
Roosevelt and 


freedom trom want. Malvern 
resenting the Church of England. 
said, “The rights of labour must be 
recognised in principle as equal fo 
those of capital in the control of in- 
dustries.. All of ‘this means that we 
must adapt the political institutions 
of democtacy to the ®eonemic and 
secial needs of a vast production era 
all over the world. If we are really to 


win the peace, we must enable the 
common people to enjoy the rights 


whi it are due them. 


On the other hand, every right has 
also its corollary—a duty. What are 
the duties which the people must 
recognize and follow? Our first duty 
is to use our time well. lime is in 
many ways the most important and 
valuable possession any one has. Ii 
one loses his health, he may win it 
back: if he throws time away, it never 
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Our second duty is to the most 
downward croup. We ought to try to 
help the least privileged and see that 
they have a square deal. This might 
be the unemployed. a Negro group, or 
some other subject race. lo act on be- 
hall of the exploited is to follow the 


(jood 


which Jesus enunciated so manv cen 


principle of the Samaritan, 


turies ago. 


Third, we have a duty as producers. 
This duty involves serving the com- 
mon good rather than our own selfish 
interest. Our business, our prolession, 
mu:t serve the common people rather 


than our own pocketbook. 


Fourth. we have a duty as con- 
sumers to try and help all the people 
to secure the sood things which the 
abundant life demands. This means, 
under present conditions, that we 
should help to organize consumer 
co-operative societies. These are built 
on the pring iple of service and respon- 
sibility for all, special privilege to 
none. 

Filth, we have a duty as citizens. 
We must organize tor elective po- 
litical action to elect honest, able, 
pu lic-sp'rited officials. If we do not 
do this, we jeopardize the continua- 
tion of péace through the world. 

Finally, we have a duty to make 
spiritual values the foundation stone 
not only of our nation but of all 
nations. It is not material prosperity 
which brings happiness and peace, 
but rather justice and brotherhood. 
We must live this belief in our home. 
in our business, and in all the ramili- 


cations of our social structure. Every 


‘duty and every right of the individual 


has its counterpart in the larger world 
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society. We must study, for instance, 
the needs of the world consumer and 
agree upon the method and pattern 
of economic organization by which 
each one can be met most eltectiv ely. 


We should draw up a code o| 


behavior for and 


This 


“economic crimes. as well. If we are 


economic groups 


nations. involves interpreting 


to abolish freedom from want and 


freedom from fear, we must imple- 


ment these ideas. creating In each 
country. and internationally. some 
General Welfare stall which can 


natural resources toward 


the 


these ends. 


direct 


One thing is common to all the 
nations of the world. whether Soviets. 
Nazis. 


others: All countries and all nations 


Americans, Italians, or any 
have in common a desire to improve 
their own economic opportunities and 
to raise their own standards ol living. 
+ is fortunate that no nation in the 
long run can improve its own position 
without reciprocating with others. If 
it violates this principle, conflict re- 
sults. The most fortunate countries 
must, therefore. co-operate with the 
less fortunate. The alternative is wan 
and general destruction. 


After the present war, we must nol 
atiempt to return to the old status quo 
ante. A terrific earthquake has shat- 
tered and shaken down the old order 
and it can not return. What are some 
of the polis ies which should be adop 
ted in the new post-war epoch / 

|. Acceptance of the principle that 
all peoples shall be free to de- 
velop their own cultures, and that 
each nation shall be free to de- 
form 


velop the of sovernmen|l 


which its people desire. 


ed 


In the coming peace, no attempl 
shall be made to fasten sole war 
suilt on any nation or group ol 
nations. We must believe in a 
peace without vengeance. Instead 
of hate, all peoples should offer 
works of repentance in building 
the good life for all. 

We must bring home to the 
the that 
emotional hatreds must not SOV- 
In the 


average citizen lesson 


ern our peace programs. 
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peace era, when an idividual Says, 
“Now we have them at our mercy. 
let us crush and destroy them all,” 
in reality he is a traitor to the 
democrati principles and spirit- 
ual ideals of the nation. He is in 
elect 


helping us to lose the peace ancl 


betraying all of us and 


plunge the world into a future 
war. 

The United States should offer to 
invest billions in building peace 
as has been done in waging war. 
This money should be used for a 
sound plan for the economic re 
habilitation of Europe and Asia. 
This would prevent lamine and 
pestilence. 

Acceptance ol the principle that 
all nations should be assured 
equitable access to markets and to 
essential raw materials. Immigra 
tion and emigration should be 
internationally controlled with a 
the wellare ol 


view to every 


nation. 

The United States must take its 
full share ol responsibility, with 
other nations. for the luilding 
of a world government. possibly 
the Federal 


along lines of a 


lnion. 

Alter the war. the United States 
should undertake a national pro- 
gram to provide good housing lor 
those who lack it, to make unused 
land accessible to those who till 


it, to encourage co-operatives lor 


the maintenance and revival ol 


the initiative of-our people, to pro- 
vide adequate medical and hos 
pital service and equal education 
all, 
Negroes and Orientals. 


al facilities lor including 
The United States should contin 
ually work to eliminate every lorm 
of social prejudic e in dealing with 
all minority groups, including the 
Negro. 

Alter the war, we should recog 
nize that it is a distinct disadvan 
tage lor any nation to use military 
lorce for its own ends, and _ that 
national armed forces should be 
reduc ed, « realing collective action 


lor police duty. It should be a 


recognized prinuiple that all dis. 
putes not settled by direct Negoli. 
ation should be arbitrated by 2 
peacelul third party. 
Q. Finally, as a step towards the 
establishment of a world Govern 
ment, there should be set UP now 
an international emergency com. 
mission which should make plans 
lor dealing with such Postwa, 
problems as. 
a. Famine and pestilence. 
I). Demobilization and re em- 
ployment. 
c. The maintenance ol order in 
countries now invaded. 
d. The 
world organization. 


e. A General Welfare stall to 


direct the use of natural re- 


establishment of a 


sources and production lor 

the welfare of the common 

people of all countries. 
Will we. as free democratic peoples, 
do the things that are necessary to 
win the peace / 
| Not unless .-we recognize that the 
religious and ethical concept of man 
as a spiritual being is superior to the 
modern materialistic view. 

One hundred twenty-live vears ago, 
world co-operation was projected, but 
practice. Canning 
Charles Bogat in 


getting back to a 


it was not put tn 


then wrote to Sir 
1825. lhings are 
wholesome state again. very nation 


lor itsell and Cjod lor Ls all.” 


lor itself: that is 


the inevitable road to castrophe and 


lverv~ nation 


de -truction. 

All .parts of the world require co- 
orevalt’on just as the body does. The 
manulacturing population ol the earth 
requires vegetable products from the 
lropics: metals, coal, and oil are scat- 
tered irregularly. lf}. in the human 
b- dy, paralysis occurs, death results 


lt is the same Fm the world. We can 


cheose world co operation or death. 

What we Say or do does make a 
Jitterence. ( rraham Wallac e, the greal 
L-nelish writer, savs ol a leading poli: 
tician in 1920: “Because ol what he 
then said and did, children a century 
every 


lence in -uropean country 


(Continued on paqe 89) 
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This paper was read by Mr. Ab 
hott at a convocation alt Indiana State 
Teachers College sponsored by Kappa 
Delta Pi on November 4, 1942. Mr. 
Abbott is emeritus at 


Teachers College. Columbia Uni 
, ' 


Prolessor 


al Wabash College. 


month ol Iwo 


This November 


years ago | spoke at a dinner ol the 








English teachers ot Indianapolis on 
the topic “In These Bad Days’ — a 
phrase from. Matthew Arnold's poem 
ol a hunded vears ago charged, as 
il seemed. with foreboding of what 
has come upon the world today. lwo 
vears ago the phrase did not strike 
very near home. in Indianapolis. 
Those did not seem such very bad 
days: the November sun shone pleas 
antly down on the corntields and the 
smooth-sliding Wabash: and though 
Scandanavia and the lL.ow countries 
and France had been overrun and the 
lLombs were falling on London and 
there was’ tension in the Pacilic, all 
that was a long way olt. Now it has 
come to us: we know we are cast for 
a prominent role in the world’s tragic 
drama: we have been through almost 
a vear ol sudden disaster and long 
drawn out deleat: we are virding our 
celves lor throwing all our man power, 
all oar means, into the national de 
lense. 

Speaking as a retired teacher re 
called to active service. speaking lo 
you young tear hers entering that hon 
oralsle prolession. | am contronted as 
vou are with the question of what we 
have to oller to the national need. We 
know what the war is doing to our in 
stitutions of learning. Vly own Teach 
ers College in New York would look 
strange to those ol you who knew il 
In peace time—the Dean and half the 
laculty in Washington. the younger 


men in the services, the remaining 
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versity, who is now a visiling professor 


‘llar and the Humanities 


flllan Abbott 


prolessors vielding ollices and class 
rcoms to the army, and across the 
street on the Columbia campus three 
filling the 


larger dormitories. At Wabash. where 


thousand naval cadets 
my present work lies, everything is 
dominated by the fact that nearly ill 
the students are already enrolled in 
the services, and hardly know from 
week to week when they may be 
celled. Every college in the country 
recognizes the possibility ol heine 
closed completely, except tor specitic 
technical war training. In the present 
crisis the path of duty lor the teacher 
of mathematics, of chemistry, ot en- 
oineering, is plain: he has his immedi- 
ate and necessary contribution to 


make. What olf the the 


humanities—ol literature and the arts, 


teacher of 


ol the social sciences, ol philosophy 
and religion’ Should his work be put 
aside lor the duration, to make easier 
a concentration of attention on the 


crim necessity ol military strength ? 


For the duration—how long that 
would be, who can say ? One of my 
oldest and best friends, the man who 
of all my lriends has had the finest 
spiritual insight and has oiven him 
self most tully to high causes, re ently 
wrote me trom Washington in terms 
ol protound discouragement, || fear it 
will be a long time before men can 
turn their minds again to things of tine 
spirit. Is this the tragic necessity we 


lace? Ht so. 


deed. 


the outlook is tragic in- 


For this war is not merely the con- 
of World War I after a 


twenty-live vear truce. It is the latest 


tinuation 


phase of a mue¢ h older War-a struggle 
through all the ages, of armed might, 
strong in power, strong in singleness 
ol purpose, strong in ruthlessness and 
in freedom from moral or humane 
restraint, to overpower the world; to 


bring all under subjection to a single 


will at the cost of enslaving or exter- 


minating all opponents. 


Again and again in human historv 
this has been attempted, and for a 
shorter or longer time has succeeded. 
Napoleon tried it; before him on a 
more restricted area, Louis XIV: in 
the Middle Ages. Tamerlane. 
vhiz Kahn, Attila the Hun. In ancient 


, ) : 
time Persia was such a power, and 


len 


Assyria and Babylonia, as we find re- 
corded both in their own terrilying 
S< ulpture and in Old Testament story 
Back of them, human history tells us 
little: but the rocks record, millions of 
years earlier, the age ol the giant 
armored reptiles— the dinosaur, the 
the 


creatures lorty leet long, protected by 


brontosaur. tvrannosaur—huge 


scaled armour, with sharp-spiked 
spines and long-toothed jaws, terrible 
beyond any medieval dream of drag- 
ons, the undisputed masters of their 


swampy world. 


These have all perished. The giaut 
lizards left only a few footprints in the 
mud-rocks of the Connecticut Valley. 
a few bones scattered over the world, 
hatched, 


eods, never to he 


a lew eggs, 
turned to stone in the Gobi Desert. 
Babylon is fallen: its king saw the 
handw riting on the wall, “Weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. 
The oreal Persian invasion fleet was 
Tamerlane cot: 
but 
left no stable empire. Napoleon was 
hurled back frem Moscow. And yet 


again in our day the dinosaur spirit 


© atlered al Salamis. 


‘ uered all the world he knew. 


threatens the civilized world; and to- 
day the civilized world—not alone 
ourselves and our allies, Pan-Ameri- 
can, British, Russian, Chinese,—but 
those daring men and women of free 
mind in the conquered lands and 
within the dictatorships themselves 
are determined to meet that threat 
and to drive fear and oppression trom 


the world. 


That this struggle will tax all our 
means and all our courage we know 
well: well also do we know that the 
immediate necessity is for technical 
ekill and military training and ever 
increasing How of supplies. What we 


are just coming to realize is that the 
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long-term risk is that in winning the 
war we shall lose it: that in armine 
and organizing against the dinosaur, 
we may lind ourselves made over into 
his image—not only armed with his 
hide, but animated by his spirit, hard- 
ened in heart so that we willingly sur 
render, on our own part, and seek to 
suppress in others that love of liberty, 
that lofty vision of the free human 
soul, toward which man has been 
striving lor so many centuries, and 
which he has but partly won, at so 
great a cost. Here lies the great and 
essential war service of the teacher 
of the humanities. In common with 
all teachers he must, of course. suard 
his own classroom from tyranny— 
must encourage tree thought and ex 
pression, and build up habits of con- 
lidence, of responsibility, of generous 
recognition granted to conilicting O- 
pinions. All this we have known and 
piven lip-service to. for a generation; 
vet many classrooms still present the 
perfect image of a dictatorship! But 
a more special duty lies before the 
teacher in certain subject-matter fields, 
the arts, literature, social science, re- 
ligion and philosophy, in which, as 
we have said, every age has sought 
tc give worthy expression and en- 
during power to those achievements 
and those aspirations man has valued 
most. Our duty is not only to preserve 
and transmit this creat inheritance, 
but to keep it living, vital, powertully 


ellective in life today. 


We have not always done this. For 
the past generation, under the in- 
Huence of a false interpretation of the 
theory of evolution, we have acted as 
it the world would orow better auto- 
matically, as if the spiritual attaia- 
ments of the past were transmitted in 
the bloodstream, with no special ef- 
fort on our part; we have relegated 
literature and the arts to the place of 
leisure-time activities—or inactivities; 
politics to the formal repet.tion ot pa 
triotic shiboleths accompanied by za 
very realistic scrambling for office and 
logrolling for spoils: religion to a per- 
functory and diminishing weekly per. 
formance of ritual. But we have been 


shown that it takes only one school 
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generation, a briel ten vears, to teach 
children totally opposite ideals of life; 
to write upon their characters cruelty 


and hate, falsehood and treachery. 


The oreat treasures of the tree hu- 
man spirit are not merely museum 
curios, to be dusted of and shown to 
the children and then put away, with 
no bearing on actual life. They sprang 
into being through agony of mind and 
olten through peril of body. The re 
ligion we inherit grew step by step 
little 


nation surrounded by powertul and 


throughout the history of a 
ruthless empires, vet daring to oppose 
against them the concept of a sing!e 
Ciod whose law was that of justice 
and mercy, and whose Messiah gave 
His life on the Cross. The political 


with the Bill of 


Rights written into our Constitution. 


creed we inherit. 
was fought for inch by inch from the 
days ol Runnymede. So with our in 
heritance of the major literary classics. 
Greek that in Aristotle's 


phrase purges the heart through pity 


t raged y, 


and terror, what is it but the assertion 
of the power of the human spirit to 
dely the worst that can happen wheth 
er it come through human cruelty o1 
error, through inherited curse, or the 
direct enmity of the gods? Or take the 
[Divine Comedy of Dante—the spirit 
ual history of a man hounded from 
Florence by political laction, begging 
his bread from strangers, lost. as he 
Says, midway in the forest of life, but 
suided first by the spirit of human 
wisdom, then by the spirit of divine 
orace, through the regions ol hell, 
purgatory, and heaven, until he at- 
tains the overwhelming vision of God 
enthroned and of the universe ordered 
and moved by divine love. The serene 
dignity of the Greek temple. beautiful 
even in ruin; the spiritual aspiration 
of the Gothic cathedral, w:th its bal 
ance of thrusting arches, its imperish 
able glory of perishable glass; the 
resolution in Bach or in Beethoven of 
conHicting themes into a final har 
mony, again proclaim the triumph of 
over disorder and 


the human soul 


( hh aos. 


And what ol comedy ? What of the 


creat human oilt of laughter? | once 


listened to two clever and scholarly 
men arguing for an hour, in set form, 
the question ‘Can God laugh?” The 
srim and relentless gods of world COn. 
querors can not laugh; who could jn. 
agine Baal laughing, or the hawk. 
headed and crocodile headed gods of 
Egypt, or the sod of Hitler, it he has 
one’ But the Greek gods laughed On 
Olympus; there are laughing gods in 
Asia, that 


ligions: and | should like to believe 


source olf the major re. 
that my (God can laugh. “Like as 4 
lather pitieth his children”: a human 
father can pity his children not only 
for the’r troubles, but for their mis. 
takes and misdeeds, and can laugh 
too. because he knows his children 
will outgrow them. Who are OUr great 
laughter movers, trom Irvin Cobb and 
Don Marquis back to Mark Twain. 
to Dickens and Tha keray, to Charles 
lamb, to Shakespeare and Chaucer. 
but the men who could deeply suffer. 
for themselves and for the griels of 
the world, and whose laughter Was 
the expression of a taith in the es. 
sential soundness and sanity of life. 
being over- 


an armament = against 


whelmed by pity and despair / 


All these. and countless others vou 
can think of, are instances of the pow- 
er of the free human spirit to assert 
and to promote the dignity and the 
lite: 


weapons ol the spirit which must con- 


worth ol and they are the 
quer the will-to-power, the dinosaur 
spirit, it a new world is to be achieved, 
This is what Matthew Arnold meant 
that “in these dark 


days his mind was propped by Ho- 


when he said 


mer, by Epictetus, by Sophocles- 
Homer. who though blind. vet saw: 
Ep’ tetus the Stoic. 


no external disaster can shake the 


who taught that 


inner self: Sophocles. who “‘saw lile 
steadily and saw it whole.” Nor mus! 
we make the mistake of thinking only 
in terms of our own tradition of tree- 
dom—the tradition of Anglo-Ameti- 
can democratic government, the tra- 
dition of Greco-Roman-Renaissance 
literary culture. For when we begin 
to feel that we are the people and 
wisdom shall die with us, we are back 


to the old and ancient racial antago- 
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nism. “tribalism,— as Nlumtord Jones 


( lls it in his tine artic le in the Octo 
c . 
ber Atlantic. 


lt will pay us all, who hope lor a 
better future tor the world. to read 
this article. It shows that we in Amer 
ica are nol wholly free from the tribal 
ism that in its exaggerated lorm has 
made Hitler and Hirohito what they 
are. We too, at times, olten uncon 
<ciously. act as il we were a superior 
race. favored above others by (God 
and entitled to look down upon and 
to govern other races. espec ially those 
of a dillerent color. Jones would have 
us learn in all humility how small 
a part we and Europe have plaved in 
the total history of mankind .. . If we 
are to survive the war and construct 
a durable order ol peace in the world. 
this order must he based on compre- 


the 


adjustment, under sympathetic leader 


not withdrawal. upon 


hension, 
ship. of the conflicts of many cultures. 
many traditions, many nations, many 


ty will serve. _ 


Under this prin iple. we should 
begin now to prepare lor a world in 
which we will pay due respect. and 
sive due credit to the ancient civili 
zations of Asia, real’zing that not only 
did China originate, centuries belore 
Furope, both inventions and philoso- 
phies of importance and depth, bul 
that China may today be leading the 
way to a more truly democratic and a 
more truly Christian government than 
the world has ever known. We may 
lind, as anthropologists are hinting, 
that the littke known black tribes of 
Africa have unsuspected richness in 
their cultural tradition, as we already 
know they have a highly skilled and 
Clearly. 


limitation of 


sensitive musical art. we 


must extend withoul 
geography or race, the principles ol 
the Atlantic Charter, not 
the economic guarantee ol 
lrom the fear of want. We must 


cherish especially all those past con 


lorgetting 


freedom 


tributions to human culture made by 
our present enemies: Gserman music, 
Japanese art and poetry. remembering 
that these things more truly represent 


the enduring spirit of these nations 
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than their present madness. In plan- 
ning a peace, we must make sure we 
are SOWING No dragon s teeth to breed 
future wars, but are building a true 
Commonwealth of all nations, domi 
nated by no one nation or coalition, 
but by the spirit of the Christ who 
sent His disciples lo prea h the sospel 
not to a chosen people, but to every 


creature. 


In a cosmopolitan college such as 
that in which most of my teaching lile 
has been spent, there are many con 
tacts and opportunities that illustrate 
what | have in = mind. Missionary 
teachers, returning for a vear of study 
on lurlough, will bring a real insight 
into toreign cultures. | recall one wo 
man s report on the tradition of chiv- 
alry in Japan, Bushido: it pointed out 
the many points ol resemblance, and 
the occasional points ol tundamental 
dillerence, between Bushido and our 
uropean medieval tradition of chiv- 
alry—likenesses and diflerences most 
important to understand il we are to 
study the literature ol Japan, or the 
Japanese ours. In teaching English 
literature in Ceylon. another mission 
atv based her work on the local epi 
tradition, said to antedate and to be 
the source ol the greai epics ol India. 
and traced the provress ol ihese an 
India. thence to 


cient legends lo 


Cireece and Rome, and to the cultures 
ol \Western -urope. A Turk disa 
used me. once for all, of the idea ot} 
Purks as bearded and turbaned, flour 
ishing scimetars and hooked daggers: 
he was a centle mannered, low voiced 
lov. who recited. or chanted, Turkish 
love poems in my poetry class. In an 
advanced conlerence course on ng 
lich tea hing. the excellent report ol a 
Negro teacher was received with ap- 


plause by 


students. most of them 
Southerners. and a young man trom 
|_ouisiana rose to say that if all South- 
erners, white and black, showed as 
much understanding as was embodied 
it. that report, there would never have 


been a racial problem. 


This is the call. then: this is the 
summons to the teacher of humane 
studies. It calls for open-mindedness, 


lor the casting aside of prejudice and 


tradition, tor personal humility. It 
calls tor a patrioti« zeal attached not 
alone to America, certainly not to 
America as opposed to other nations. 
but to the human spirit wherever and 
however it may be revealed. It calls 
lor earnest work, for diligent explo 
ration of unknown fields, or unknown 
habits of life and thought: in this 
respect it merges into anthropology. 
lt may call for the mastery of little 
known languages (I ncte that the Uni 
versity of Indiana is offering a course 
in Turkish): it certainly calls for the 
acceptance of new and little-under- 
stood ideas and arts. It demands su 
perior intellectual ability. hard work. 
a zest lor exploration. But the goal is 
immeasurably worth while :it is noth- 
ing less than that universal under- 
standing and respect of all people and 
all nations and races for the best that 
each has to ofer for the sood of all 
mankind. This is the secure basis lor 
a true and lasting brotherhood of 


man: itis the only linal answer to the 


bellow of the dinosaur. 


IHE MEANING OF THIS 

Why should vou turn your hand to 
help get in scrap metal—when you re 
sO lus) with ordinary lile? 

That's a fair question—and the an- 
swer is one of deep signiticance to you. 

Perhaps we are guilty olf sitting 
more or less smugly at the | niversity 
slorilied ny our petty personal a- 
chievements — our | niversity — our 
\We dont often take time 
cll to think that we did not make this 


lniversity. nor our (¢ ountry, nor all 


Country. 


its institutions. nor all our freedoms. 
\Ve have only borrowed them from 
those who lived here belore us, and in 
turn we have to pass them on to those 
who come alter us. 

But there s nothing absolute about 
cur \-ay of le. Our universities, our 
churches. our homes. our families 
could all be blasted from the face ol 
the earth—lor our way of life does 
nol absolutely have to survive. And it 


will 


vho make up those patterns of lite 


not survive unless the persons 
think them worth preserving, and im- 
proving upon to pass on to a new gen- 


eration.—The Indiana Daily Student. 
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Unsolved Social and 
Economic Problems 


The following discourse is a steno 
graphic report of a panel discussion 
by four students in a convoca isn at 
Indiana State Teachers College. Jan 
1043. The students were: 
[ors 


Lundgren. a graduate student: June 


uary 2), 
Charlena James. a senior; 
Sebree, a freshman; and \\ ‘ayne Tay 
lor, a junior. Miss Lundgren. chair 
man of the panel, enlisted in the W. 


A.A.C. the week belore. and entered 


active service shortly after. Mr. Taylor 


was a member of the Army Reserve. 
Besides those participating in the dis 
cussion, acknowledgement is given to 
the following students who took the 
stenographic Alice Davis. 
Mildred Spicer, Ru’'hanne Schrepfer 
man, Rose Mary Secondino, Doris 


Fuller. and Martha Gordon . 


Alter confining the discussion +> 


notes: 


the members of the panel! for a hal| 
hour, the chairman invited partict 
pation from the audience. The dis 
cussion was brought to a_ rather 
abrup! ending by an arbitrarily sel 


time limit. 


Miss Lunpcren: This will proba 
bly develop into a oloritied bull-ses- 
sion. This will not be formal about 
anything because these are the un 
solved social and economi problems: 
we are going to talk about things that 
cive rise to these problems. Who 
would like to take the first jump into 


this sea of worries and troubles ? 


Miss Sepree: One of the big prob 
lems of today is. What are we SoOIng 
to do with the soldiers when they 
come back?” 

Vliss |_UNDGREN: Yes. What are we 
soing to do with them when they 


come back? 
Vliss SEBREE: How are we going to 


provide lor them in life? 
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Nliss LuNpGrEN: First of all, let's 
keep June s question in mind. Perhaps 
we can clarify the problem ra little. 
We know we 
situation thal may be one of the prime 
reasons for the war. Whal 


troubles in our economic svstem / 


have an economic 


are the 


NIr. Taytor: One big problem is 
soing to be jobs for the men. Will 
the women go Lack to. their homes 
alter the war’ The women now have 
all the men’s jobs. and il they would 
sive them up, the men would be able 
to lit back into them. 

Miss LuNpGREN: Do vou think the 
women are going to give up thei iobs 
and go back home and be satistied / 

Nliss SEBREE: They were talking 


: ; - j 
about making some highways. il 


would he something aboul like a WV. 
P.. A. 


adequate, however, because the work 


project. This would not be 
ers would not have the proper atti 
tude. We can use these highways as 
well as anvthing else. But il we are 
soing to give someone a io}. why don't 
we give better things to the people. 
like better homes, more iobs for the 
men, making things we can use and 
buv—things to make life easier so 
that everyone of us can enjoy them / 

Miss James: That brings up an 
other problem. What are we going to 
do with our factories that are making 
war materials now’ We won't be 
able to use these materials after the 
War. 

Miss LuNpGREN: Arent our eco 
nome planners planning now to con 
vert our lactories into peacetime pro 
duction? Henry Kaiser has a plan lor 
making payments on the new cars 
with the war bonds we are buving 
now, making the payments with the 
war bonds that the civilian population 


is buying. Suppose we analyze the 


fundamental idea ol Our eCcOonomi 


svstem. Is there going to have to be a 
change in our economic ideas? Are 

e going to be content with the CCO 
nomic system that we had before the 
war which in many respects was fe. 
sponsible lor the war? I mean We are 
talking about co operalion, CO-opera. 
tion now In produc tion and consump 
tion. Have you noticed that in the 
newspapers the economic leaders are 
now talking about peace-time con. 
sumption / What do vou think of 
that? 


Mr. Taytor: Speaking of what we 
are going to do-with the soldiers. a 
lot of them will remain in the army 
which will be needed to police the 
world. As I said before. if the women 
will give up their jobs. the men will 
vo back to their old iobs. 

Nliss James: Another solution to 
that problem will be that a lot of the 
soldiers are cooing to go back to th 
larms, because it is going to be up te 
the l'nited States, Canada. and the 
other allied nations to provide the 


lood lor the rest ol the world. 


Miss 


agreed that there will be plenty ol 


[LUNDGREN: People are all 
work, and our men and women will 
OO rioht to work alter the War and 
we will make it our job to solve the 
social and economic problems. How 
are we going to do_it? Are we going 
to build up our manulacturing es- 
talslishments and oreat trusts lor the 
sloritication of one nation. or is it 
coing to he for the good of all? Pro- 
duction lor use instead ol production 
lor prolit and war. Is there going to be 
security tor all peoples as well as lor 
nations, and what has that to do with 
our imperialism / France will not have 
much to say about that. That is what 
one ol the big economi: problems iS; 
we must be sure of our fundamentals. 
What is our aim? We will have to 
( hange our fundamental ideas so they 
will be for the good of all, How many 
of you think that is the major prob 
lem? 

Vliss Si BREE: do. lt can t he just 
our problem: we must think of all the 
people. We must think about who is 


going to take part in the peace con- 
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ference. We ought to wonder what is 
going to happen. and who is cooing to 
lla part in it. In Germany there are 
people who are trampled down now. 
and some of them believe in democra 
CN and should have a voice in what is 
ma happen to them and what their 
country is to do atter the war. Hitler 
however, should not have a voice. | 
think we should recognize their aim 
hy letting these people who have been 
oppressed come to the front and oive 


their voice. 


Not only those 


now. but also 


Miss LUNDGREN: 
who are trampled 
people like us, people o| college age. 
should he concerned with what is 
coing On alter the war. The people in 
northern Africa. in Grermany. Asia. 
China and Japan. France. and Russia 
should be our concern. lt is going te 
be our job to have economic security 
for all nations and all their pe ples. 
\What about our systems of trade? 
Are we to have free trade, or are we 
going to have to barter? Will we have 
tarils again? What's going to become 
of the 


peoples / What are your ideas about 


world's countries and its 


our system of exchange ? 


Mr. Taytor: | think that anywhere 
vou go you are going to have some 
body working for less than somebody 
else. Every country will have a dif 
ferent level of living and some can 
work cheaper than others. We will 


have to have some kind of tariff. 


Miss LuNpGREN: Why should that 
exist? We realize that there are some 
countries that do have lower wage 
and living standards. But if we have 
a system whereby these countries can 
exchange their goods, who should be 


backward nations / 


Miss Sesree: | think that comes 
back to the problem that some people 
have a lower standard ol living and 
that should not be. We think that 
democrat vy is something handed out 
in Washington. If it isn’t in’ our 
hearts we don't have democracy. Lit 
tle things like not slamming a door 


in somebody's EY e is real demo racy. 


I we don't helieve in at. then we can | 


have it. 
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Nliss Lunporen: I like that: I think 
it is true. The democracy we have in 
our hearts is the democracy we will 
have in the world. We hope we shall 
have something to say in the peace 
conterence about that. We have men 
tioned something about imperialism 
and exploitation. The four great 
powers have resolved there shall be 
no imperialism by giving up thei 
territorial rights. In China we have 
given up some ol these rights, which 
Was no disgrace. There is a new 
philosophy of the people engaged in 
the war. China. one ol our greatest 
allies. was a bac kward nation largely 
because of foreign exploitation. These 
loreign countries are seeing the light 
now and are probably willing to give 
China a chance to develop her own 
resources. Are we sincere enough in 
that idea of giving every country a 
chance to develop 7? Are we going to 
withdraw our economic rights in these 


countries / 


Miss JAMES: Well, don't know. 


| think that depends on quite a lew 
things. That depends upon whether 
these countries can really take care 
of themselves or not. | should think 
that should ke decided in the peace 


COn leret <e. 


Nliss 


benevolent lraternalisms / Why can't 


| UNDGREN: What about the 


these countries that do have enough 
take charge / This would vive these 
countries a chance to come up. India 
who is just about breaking out of its 
bonds. Incidentally. that nation has 
one olf the Oreatesl leaders in the 
world. India can come into its own. 
\re there any more ideas on imperial 
ism?’ [That is one of the ideas we have 
been talking about. India does nol 
have the know ledge and power to rule 


itself. Where would we be 


we hadn [ taken matters into our own 


hands? | think everyone should be 


allowed lo have a voice In demos racy: 
{ ; ’ . , 
everpody wants it. We are just in a 


rul and we are ine lined to stay there. 


lhe sooner we vet oul the sooner we 


will have peace. 
Nliss SeBREE: 
point on which we have been very 


democratic lor a long 


todav it 


| think that is one 


time. The 


American colonies were too weak to 
rule themselves. think thal it every 


body wants it, they should have it. 
Vliss James: That brings up one 
large problem. What are we going to 
do about race equality alter the war? 
Not onlv the Negroes. but all the 
other minority groups. They are not 
soing to be content to SO back to the 
same looting: lor this would lead to 
revolution. | think that brings up a 
great social problem. | have been 
reading a greal deal ol Negro litera 
ture and lots of them don't even know 


what the war is being fought lor. 


That is one big problem that we are 


coing to have to lioht alter the war 
in the peace conlerence, and even 
now this should be considered. 
Nliss LuNpGrREN: That is true, not 
only after the war, but now. If we are 
the democratic leaders, what are we 
coing to do about it now? How can 
we justily our treatment ol the minori- 
ty croups / Are we going to permit the 
situation to continue? Our own race 
equality should be civen a thought. 
Are we going to give the Negroes the 


lesser jobs because they are Negroes / 


Nir. Taytor: And right now in our 
country the Negro in the south does 
not even have a voice in the covern- 
ment because he has to pay a poll 
tax. Thev can not vote without paying 
poll tax. and some are so poor that 
they cant pay. Something should be 
done about that 

\Nliss LunpGREN: Even we North- 
erners have nothing to brag about mn 
our treatment of the Negro. We 
Northerners should think about it.\We 
them the 


are the ones who oive 
lesser jobs as porters. beil boys. jani 
tors. and not so much education and 
economic equality. We could take the 
outstanding people of their race like 
NMlarian Anderson and Dr. Carver and 
hold them up as an ideal. and build 
up a Negro citizenry that we could 
well be proud of. 

Nliss James: | think the first step 
in that direction would be liohting 


The Negro has 


been fed a lot of propaganda. Hitler 


down propaganda. 


savs he has taken his treatment of the 


lews trom the treatment of the Negro 
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in America. When you spread a tale 
like that they are eager to eat it up. 
When they think the group on the 
other side will help them they will go 
to that side. If we can fight down this 
kind of propaganda by giving them 
the right kind of propaganda—nol 
only propaganda but other things too 
—the problem might he solved. Propa- 
ganda goes a long way. 


Miss 


propaganda spread by Hitler, but it 


| UNDGREN: It is not only 
is things that act in a negative way 
on the Negro. We are not the white 
people handing down blessings to the 
Negro. We are on the same level: 
we should be on the same _ level. 
We should co-operate, share, and do 
things for others. That is one of our 
big race problems today. Are there 
any other social problems? 

Miss Sesree: That is on that same 
problem that we should do things to 
have more democracy right around 
home. We should start today and do 
these things ourselves. We can do 
this. Persons with ideals should keep 
them within always. Then why be 
afraid to step out and do something 


about it? That is what it amounts to. 


Miss LuNpcrReEN: You think that we 
people with ideals should cherish 
them and keep them with us always. 
Well then, why shouldn't we do 
something about it? | suppose we 
could take a big healthy bite out ol 
this problem of women alter the war. 
| don't know how a lot of men feel 
about women in war jobs. Are men 
going to resent the position women 
are taking in the war / 

Mr. Taytor: | think it is coing to 
be a pretty serious problem alter the 
men come back because these men 
are going to be rusty on these jobs, 
and the women are soing to be good. 
The employer is going to want the 
person who does the job best. Women 
are doing the jobs and men are going 
to have to do the heavy lilting: the 
men are going to have a pretty tough 
time. 
think it is a 


social problem that will have to be 


Miss LUNDGREN: | 


worked out alter the war. Perhans 


some ol you wonder why { marched 
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into that problem. There is a splendid 
article in the Womans Day maga 
zine, January issue. by Pearl Buck. It 
is an ideal article on Chinese women 
Western 


they 


in the war and on what 


women should be and how 
should measure up to these ideals. 
Men should recognize women as part- 
ners. Western men have to vet rid ol a 
lot of thei: egolisms. That is soing to 
he something that will never live in 
the next twenty or thirty vears. It is a 
20th Century problem: it is a more 
\WWe as women 


leministic attitude. 


have equal rights. 

Vliss Sesree: Instead of taking the 
women out of these jobs, why don't 
we create new jobs for men? There 
will be many other men—young ones. 
There are going to be others—these 
soldiers who come back. What about 
them? A man over 40 is considered 
old when he goes to get a job. Will 
he be treated like a woman and cast 
aside in a couple ol vears because he 
has had his chance? What are we 
going to do about that? Is he JOIN 
back to the W.P.A.7 

Nliss James: | agree with Mliss Se 
bree there. Is the woman alter the 
war going to he content to GO back to 
the home and be a housewile? Wo 
men are getting a taste of things that 
they never had _ belore. 

Nir. Tay LOR: You Sa\ these women 
will cel jobs and vet married, but 
most men won't get married unless 
they have a iob and can allord to get 
married: so that takes care of that. 

Nliss SEBREE: 


married without a iob. If both are go- 


No man wants to get 


ing to work, | don't see why anyone 
should have any lalse pride. Why 
because his wile 


should he mind 


makes $3 a week more than he does / 
Why can t there be jobs where every 
one makes a fair wage / Ht. according 
to his talents. one makes a little more 
or a little less. why should they be 
egotistical and separale / These are 
silly and childish ideas. 

Mir. Taytor: | think there will be 
a spiril of competition: a man wants 
to show his wile up. 

Miss Sepree: That's all right as 


long as it isn't carried to blows. 


These 


will he released and nol have much 


M R. AYLOR: servic e men 
money. How many men want to come 
back and be supported by their Wie? 
And how many women want to Sup. 


port a man with one leg or one arm / 


Nliss 


think two or three times before We gel 


Sesree: | think we should 
married during the war. Those men 
are going to be different than when 
they went away. If they do get mar. 
ried, they should be prepared to ge 
their just deserts alter it is over. \We 
should think what the consequences 
will be. If you think it is worth. it. 
that’s all right, but you should not 


cry about it after the war is over, 


Miss LUNDGREN: | hope that alter 
the war it won't be the man or wo.- 
man s job to support the ing apacitated 
wile or husband, but it will be S0- 
ciety s problem. lt should be society s 
job to support men who have given o: 
much of their bodies and lives lor the 
benelit of so iety. Sox iety should help 
them in a reconstructive way so that 
when they come back they will not 
feel that it has all been in vain, and 
that their lives aren't worth living. 
Our social problems have diseased 
this old world of ours. This sick old 
world of ours has linally erupted. 
lets think of these problems in the 
light of the world. We have to live 
together. What are we going to do 
about our social problems? We are 
going to be a world federation wheth- 
er we like it or not. We can't draw 
an ocean around us and sit on this 
side and say, ‘| am safe.” We are nol 
sale. Life's around us: we are linked 
up with the Chinese. Japanese, and 
everyone. The people around us are 
spreading out so that it takes in the 
whole nation. countries, and_ the 


world. We can t sit hack and let the 


Are there any com- 


world ¢) by. 
ments? | hope this will stimulate 
you to say something about it. Lets 
have some discussion from the audi- 
ence. 

Dr. ANNAKIN: Now specifically. 
what is the big economi problem 
now / 


Vliss think it is a 


mixed up idea of what kind of eco- 
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nomic svstem we have and what Lind 


we are going to have. 

| Dr. ANNAKIN: All the problems 
we had hetore the war are gone. The 
federal government is now controlling 
outpul and distribution. Now what 
is the problem today / 

Miss WeELBORN: 


characterized our progress during this 


lt one element has 


wal, that element is control planning. 
We have learned what we can do. 
hecause we have had to learn. It 
seems to me that this same control 
planning should carry over with 
peacetimes if we have learned our 
lesson W ell. 

Lr. ANNAKIN: The problem as 
see it Is this. You have a_ situation 
that is the opposite of the one we had 
ten vears ago. What is our economi 


problem today / 
\liss | UNDGRI N : Joes 


want to answer that Avil take a shol 


anyone 
al i. “Are we going back to the gov 
ernment that we had belore the war. 
or are we going to go on letting gov 
crnment control the distribution and 
output / 

Dr. Annakin: That hits the nail 
right on the head. [That is the eco 
nomic problem today—whether we are 
soing to maintain this high rate ol 
production, or whether we are going 
lo slump back into our old pattern ol 
living. 

Nliss 


lrightened because we have this high 


LUNDGREN: I makes you 
rate of productivity during the war. 
We have done it for war: why don | 
we turn it into good lor evervone / 

What are the specilic 
trends that vou see in one way or the 


What 


we re going back or the other wav / 


AUDIENCE: 


other / is the evidence thal 

Mr. Taytor: | would Say mosl ol 
that depends on the shortage ol labor 
and man power. When the soldiers 
come back, there is voing to be more 
demand for jobs than there is a sup 
ply of them. 

Dr. ANNAKIN: If we maintain the 
same rate of productivity and continue 
as we are doing now, this won't be a 
problem of employment. 

Mr. Tayior: Who is coing to con 


trol that problem of production / Do 
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vou think the covernment is going to 
continue that? 

Dr. ANNAKIN: lhe covernment is 
cooing to have to. I think it is the only 
agency that is capable of it. On the 
other hand, there is another side to it. 
| think that alter 


the war there is going to be a man 


Nir. BrockKRIEDE: 


power problem. Now we are produc 

ing for the whole world. After the war 
they can produc e for themselves and 
we wont have to produc e for them. 
The labor problem is going to be 
oreater and the unions are coing to he 
stronger. We will have an unemploy 

ment p oblem. After the war there is 
voing to be serious trouble if the men 
don t get their iobs back. 


Nliss Now we 


some trends. How in the world are 


|_UNDGREN: have 
these demolished countries coing to 
set back on their leet il we don't help 
them? We will be producing lor the 
world until they get on their feet, and 
alter that they are going to produce 
lor themselves. 

lr. ANNAKIN: Arent you assum- 
ing that the standard of living is coIng 
to stay the same as it was before the 


war / What 


goods if the standard ol living goes 


about the demand tor 


up / The demand isn't going to fall. 
At the present time most of our jobs 
are War jobs and most of them aren't 
going to be. We are not coing to he 
making war implements. lf we are 
capable of producing 140 million dol- 
lars. worth of war goods. why can’t 
the 


> » , > } 7, 
peacetime goods ! 


same amount be produced in 


Nir. BrockrRIEDE: 


Will the oovern 
ment teel the same Way about it 7 
|r. 


ence 


ANNAKIN: What's the dilfer- 


between producing wartime 


and peacetime goods ? 


Will the oovern- 


voods 


Nir. BrocKkRIEDE: 


ments of the world teel that Way 
about it? 
1 re. ANNAKIN: What are the evi 


dences that it will. and what are the 


evidences that it won t/ 


Nliss LtunpGren: What are they? 
The Beverige plan developed in Eng- 
land is an economic plan lor every 
nation in the world. We have our 


own leaders speaking of economic 


planning; at least our thoughts are 
working toward that. What are the 
evidences on the other side that we 
arent going to have economic plan 
ning tor every nation in the world? 
We all have our own ideas about it: 
ve gripe about the Gas rationing and 
the food shortage. We are nol soIng 
lo give uD these rationed soods and 
not get the desired ends trom this war. 
ven in our own oreal businesses 
there is a lot of opposition to giving 
up things like that. If you just take 
a look at the Chicago Tribune any 
morning vou will lind that it seems 
to he againsl these things. | don't 
know ol anything more oppressing 
than that. 

Ir. ANNAKIN: On the same point 
there is a little evidence on the other 
side. | have been amazed at the hig 
business men drawn into governmen|! 
cirectly. and at thei change ol atti 
into 


tude alter they gel government, 


and how they retract trom previous 
viey. points which were formerly in op 
oovernment. Knudsen 
: one ol them. and Hoover and Will 


ie have both turned over a new leal 


position to the 


in their attitude towards government! 
and have begun to take that view 
point. Brother Hoover is far on the 
other side from where he was ten 
vears ago and so is Willkie. 

Aupience: Do you think that will 
continue alter the war. or will they 
gO on in opposition / 

Miss LuNpGren: What's the use 
of the war unless we can get rid of 


these economic ideas / 
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(Contiued from page 82) 


who might have lived in health will 
be crippled or killed. nations which 
might have been friends will hate or 
|_ar each other.” 

Similarly we shall be responsible 
in the coming months for what we Say 
and do. Are we building lor triend- 
chip er war. love or hate? 

l et cs make America, Canada. and 
every c untry better than they were. 
let us build a world which is genu- 
inely serving the welfare of all peoples 


everywhere. 
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The Rebirin 0 


“Poland Fights” is the name o} a 
pamph'et publ shed pe. iodically by 
Polish Labor Group, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. and sponsored 
by American Friends of Polish D> 
moc. acy Inie:national Co-ordin:ti-. 
Council, and assisted by Polish Infor 
mation Center. One of the chiel tune 
lions of Poland Figh's is the ci se: 
inating in America of news a rd prop 
aganda materials coming ou' from 
Pol sh underground dem-c.atic and 
pa'r.ctic nublications 


the oldest Pol'sh 


ground labor papers ts “Welnose” 


Cone of under 


(“Freedom”), the existence of which 
was reported is this country by the 
New York Times a: carly a; th» end 
of 1939, only a few weeks after the 


Nazi Poland 


which stil’ continues its cla:d-stine 


occupation of and 


pub cic alion. 

“The Rebirth cf Word Civii a 
tion was published in the Decemlbe- 
20. 1942. issue of Poland Fights, and 
reported in the same as con ist'ng of 
exceip s from a recent issue of Wo! 
further demonstrates that 
‘in Po'and, Ne» York. 


and elsewhere, are in aqgre2men! with 


nosc. It 


sma't men 


those at Indiana State Teachers Cor 
lege who cre dir. cling their thi rki g 
andl tm ly) 


towaid the important 


problem of peace and reconstruc!io:. 


The humanist ideal. the ideal of tl e 
independence of the individual per 
sonality. of its right to exis'eace and 
lree development. are the basic pre 
ises ol -uropean-American demos 
racy. These ideals have been adop'ed 


W ell, ‘| he 


reccgn'tion ol the righ} of nat oral 


by the labcr movement as 


units to develop their specilic charac 
teristics within the general framework 
of mankind is also an expression ol 
the-e ideals. 

The last war was followed by the 
general decline of the concept of in 
ternational « omm nity. F economic co 


operation, which had been based on 


90 


orld Civilization 


the tree movement ol capital and tree 
dom cl migration, disappeared. World 
ecolomy underwent a sericus disinte 

grating p ocess, which expre sed itse:| 
i” protective customs legislation and 
the dumping of expo: ts. Nationalism 
the foremost tool ol imperialisi, ar se 
in open revolt against! Furopean CIVi 
lization. At 


lowering of the cultural productivit, 


the cost of the terrili 
ol individual nations, it attempted tL» 
insulate their lives trom the oeneral 
culture and = educational currents. 
“National” art, science, and edu 
tion became the slogans of the day. 
Fascism, the ultimate expression cl 
this trend, has completely denied and 
suppressed the fundamental premise 
of world civilization—the ideal of a 
lree humanity—reviving in its place 
the wildest barbarisms ol pre-<« ivilized 
existence . 

These poisoned currents made a 
long jou.ney eastward, inciting Japan. 
which had already developed a greal 
imperialistic apparatus, to lurther ex 
tremes ol reaction. They have directed 
the legitimate and praiseworthy desire 
lor national revival and independens ie 
‘nto nationalists channels, preaching 
barbarian contempt tor aliens in gen 
eral and for specilic loreign nations 
in parti ular. 


Weestern 


mined at its very roots. II became ur 


civilization was under 
vently necessary to lind new toun 
dations. to rebuild the world in order 
to save and strengthen the basic val 
ues o! our civilization with its insis 
tence on the right of the individual 


to full 


velopment. The first prerequisite to 


material and intellectual de 


the achievement of this goal is equali 
tv of opportunity tor all. equality 
which can be assured only by a social 
ized economy. It also requires the 
cuarantee of rights not only to indi 
viduals, but also to communities and 
associations. such as nations, ethnic: 
groups, and various organizations, as 


well as for the supreme community ol 


mank'nd. There is no contradiction 
between the ideals ol national com. 
munily and the community of man. 
kind. for only tree nations Can unite 
into a higher moral and social Unit. 
On the other hand, the developme:| 
towards full and free national CEXis 
within lie 


lence is posssible only 


lramework ol a tree humanity, 


The union of nations Presuppose. 
the elimination of capitalist exploita 
tion and imperialistic violence. but it 
also requires positive relorms. Thus. 


lield. 


saleguard the 


in the economic Protectiy« 


measures lo Weaker 
national units can not be discarded 
belore the danger of these un ts be 
coming mere « olonies ol stronger states 
is abolished. A series ol iniernational 
agree:nents regarding exchaage prob 
lems. raw materials. ma-kets. ind the 
distribution ol credit mus: iherefore 
be concluded. International agrec- 
ments concerning such questions as 
the o-gan‘zation of internationa' pub. 
lic works must also be discussed. The 
premises ol international t.ade mus! 
be revised. [The International | abor 
Organization must be revived and its 
scope expanded to include world-wide 
regulation of labor conditions and 
social wellave. As soon as p ss‘b'e 
national groups must re-une co-oper 
ation through international orga 1i- 
zations devoted to specilic problems. 
such as labor internationals, and in 
ternational co operative and cu'tural 
centers. 

In the cultural lield there must be 
immediate rejection ol path uler'sy. 
o| quarrels, ol stressing national dil- 
lerences  and_— racial antagonisms. 
These destructive elements must be 
replaced by the spirit of amity and co 


operation. 


International law also requires 
many tundamental changes. National 
sovereignty musl be limited by inter- 
national law. which should provide 
lor supranational regional federations 
(Pan-American Union, Central-Eu- 
ropean l-ederation, etc.). and tor a 
LUnion ol Peopels, a revi-ed Le gue 
ol Nations, but purged ol its errors. 
inadequac ies, and inertness. A new 


(Continued on page 94) 
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‘foes Communism Menace Us? 


Wilbur B. Brookover 


Dr. Brookover, Instructor in S>cial 


Studies al Indiana State Teachers 
College. read the following paper al 
the Indiana Academy of Social Sci 
ence meeting al Indianapolis. October 
2, 1942. Dr. Waldo fF. Mitchell. 
head of the Department of Social 
Studies al Indiana State Teachers 
College. had proposed the topic and 
the speaker. Dr. Brookover is new at 
Indiana State Teachers College. hav 
ing just completed the requirements 
lor the doctorate at the [ ‘niversily ol 


Wisconsin. 


In the pasl there has been much 
discussion of the menace of Commu 
nism. [his d'scussion has involved 
both the extension olf Russian Com 
munism and the menace within our 
own borders. Since Russia has he 
come the leading scorer on the allied 
war leam. the discuss’on of the Rus 
sian danger has allayed somewhat. 
fact that Russia 


has been the outstanding plaver on 


However. the very 


our team thus far has many ol the 
rabidly partisan tans ol this country 
worried, because they fear that Stalin 
may be in a position to demand _ the 
captaincy of the team during the sea 
son which begins when the war ts 
over, 

This fear is so common among our 
population that a relatively unilorm 
newspaper editorial sometimes en 
titled “Bedfellows” has received wide 
publication in recent weeks.' It has 


the 


state and the unitormity indic ales it ts 


appeared in several papers in 
a canned editorial emanating trom a 


single source. 


Phe source of the editorial is un 
known but it is singularly like the 
line published by Westbrook Pegler 


Haute Star. October 12. 
1942. p. 4, North Manchester 
News Journal. October 8S, 1942, p. I 
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‘Terre 


and 


in his column a few weeks ago.- cA 
similar attitude was expressed by 
L-ditor Gillis in the Catholic World 
The theme of the editorial was that 
although we appreciate their coura 
GeOUS lighting. it is untortunate that 
we have to accepl the help olf Russia. 
Although their assistance may Win the 
war lor us. to win it in this wavy may 
be werse than losing it. for thev are 
not lighting for us but for the expan 
sion of Russia and we should not 
hoht lor them. At least their presence 
on our side is very dangerous. Some- 


thing like sleeping with a poisonous 


snake. 


The w riters tirst reaction to this 
line was that it would have little 
eHect. for surely American people 


could not be inlluenced by an appeal 
that was so obviously dangerous to 
our wellare. The wide publication of 
that editorial indicates, however, that 
there are a greal many people in this 
country who, like the Tories of Eng 
land. are more alraid of Communism 


than they are of Hitler and Fascism. 


It is quite possible that the editorial 
was instigated by Nazi leaders, not 
but 


Certainly 


ne essarily ( rerinanh agents our 


own American variety. 
those who express it are either wit 
tingly or unwittingly disseminating a 
most eHective form of traitorous prop 
aganda in this country. The wide 
publication is some evidence at least 
that it calls out a responsive note in 
a great number of American people 
who have long heen taught to tear 
(‘>mmunism without knowing what 


ii Was they feared. 


This is well illustrated bv the ex 


perience ol a friend of the writer who 


“Indianpolis Times. 

M. Gillis. “Worse Than 
Catholic World, Vol. CLV. 
5320. (August. 1942). 


” lames 
Wear. 


pp. 15 


read to his class in contemporary 
social movements some ex erpts trom 
a statement of Communist principles. 
The students, who did not know the 
source olf the quotations, were asked 
to comment on the principles stated 
They were a relatively select group. 
largely from upper middle-class busi 


the Middle West. 


The ceneral nature of the comments 


ness lamilies in 
was very lavorable to the principles 
expressed. One girl whose father was 
a successtul business man was par 
ticularly impressed and suggested that 
they must be the expression of some 
service group such as Rotary or Ki- 
When told that they were 
from a Communist document the girl 


the 
She 


wanis. 


Hew into a rage and accused 
professor ol misrepresentation. 
Was seriously disturbed for some time 
alter the occasion. 

this 
something that was entirely antago- 


to all that she held dear—the 


church, family. economic system, and 


For girl, (‘ommunism was 


nistic 


all other desirable institutions, and 
she could not face the fact that she 
had agreed with a statement of Com 
munist pring iples. This is evidence ol 
the fact that many olf us do not know 
what Communism is. It is on this lack 
of knowledge and the accompanying 
fear that the agencies of Fascism in 
this country are depending. It is a 
basis for the acceptance ol a typically 
Hitlerian line of propaganda. 

can answer the 


Thus. before we 


question Loes Communism menace 
us?, we need to know what Com- 
munism is. 

Obviously. it is all things to all 
people.. To some it is anti-Christ; to 
others the symbol which calls out 
reverent devotion. lo some it is con- 
liscation olf property: to others it 
means the use of property for the good 
of all people. To some it is communal 
access to all women; to others it is 
the release of women from the shack- 
les of slavery. To some it is Russia: 

‘George B. Cutten. “Bugaboo of 
Communism,” Vital Speeches, Vol. 
Vil. pp. 44-29. (November 1, 1941). 
Delivered at Colgate University. Sep- 


tember 24. 1941. 


oO 
peed, 








to others, like former President Cutten 
of Colgate,‘ it is not Russia at all. To 
some it is labor unions and their lead 
ers: to others, unions are the best in 


surance against (ommunism. 


One finds in the Communist Mani 
lesto that it also includes oraduated 
income taxes, inheritance taxes, ex 
pansion of government credit systems. 
abolition of child labor, free public 
education, and industrial education 
through co-operation between schools 
this 


least. most of us are communists. But 


and industries.” lo extent. al 


lew of us are Communists. 


What is Communism then? It is 
all these things and many more. lo 
one person it is one thing: to another 
something else. It is neither a single 
thing nor a single program of action. 
but rather a broad set of social and 
economic pring iples. Some of these we 
have long since accepted under a dil 
ferent name. Others we abhor and 
fear. For this reason. when one asks 
if Communism is a menace. he must 
also ask what he means by Commu 


nism. 


Some parts of it have already served 
us well. No doubt the ace eptance ol 
some others would be to our advan 
lage. Perhaps some things that some 


call 


sirable and injurious to the seneral 


Communism would be unde- 
well-being of our people. What then 
should be the answer to our question: 
Does Communism menace us/ The 
answer depends on what part ot Com- 
munism is referred to. However, the 
question implies an attitude of mind 
which is dangerous and a most serious 
menace to us. It suggests the concept 
of fear and indicates that we are look 
ing al the question of Communism, or 
the spread of Communism, with the 
feeling that it is something to be 
alraid of. or to be angry at. It also 
suggests our attitude toward all im 
portant social changes. They are ex 
amined in terms of emotional biases. 


prejudic e, superstitions, and fears. We 


*Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 


Manilesto of the Communist Party. 


pp. 30-31. International Publishers. 
New York, 1932. 
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talk of Communism as if it were some 
sort ol plague which we could nol 
analyze, could not comprehend, or 


discuss in objective terms. 


This attitude or approach to ques 
tions is in direct contrast to that ol 
the physic al scientist. The chemist 
does not approa h the current rubber 
shortage in terms of fear or bias, but 
in terms olf critical scientilic analysis, 
in an attempt to solve the problem 
and analyze it in such a way as to 
arrive at an objective solution. The 


that 


become the 


public impression ol rubber 


shortage. however, has 
subject of much subjective criticism 
which is based not upon caretul scien 
tilic analysis but rather upon political 
bias. It has even been interpreted by 
some in terms ol religious prejudice. 
Someone started the rumor that the 
rubber shortage was the creation ol 
the Jews who owned all the second 
hand cars. Nothing could be more 
But that 
considerable acceptance in the Mid 
dle West. This is evidence that we 


have not reached the point where we 


ridiculous. report gained 


can examine a question ol  so« ial 
change or social invention in the light 
of scientilic objec tivity. But rather we 
approach all such questions in terms 
o! religious. political. and emotional 
biases. This makes it impossible for 
the average person to know in ob- 
jective terms just what is being 
talked about. This is particularly true 
of Communism. Until we can ap 
proac h the whole question of commu 
nistic activity in an objective, dispas 
sionate way, it probably is useless to 
discuss the subject of whether we 
need to fear Communism. Those 
people who have a negative emotion 
al reaction to Communism will con 
tinue to fear it, and those who have 
an emotional bias in favor of Com. 


munism will continue to preach it. 


If one views the situation in the 
above light. this fear of Communism 
is the most dangerous menace con 
cerning Communism. It is dangerous 
lirst, because it blinds one to any ap 
preciation of what 
(‘ommunist program—even to the ex 


tent that he does not recognize thal 


is good in the 


we have already adopted much that 
the Communists claim. Then it js 
dangerous hecause it makes us the 
easy victims of the selfish special jn. 
terests which would exploit that fear 

In the first respect, this fear makes 
sradual evolutionary changes in our 
culture extremely dillicult, if hot im 
possible. All that needs to he done is 
to attach the word Communism to 
any change and regardless ot its de. 
sirability it becomes questionable 
This failure to make Sradual hel 
lavs the foundation for mu h less de 
sirakle revolutionary changes. ln this 
wav the lear with which we approach 
the question is muce h more productive 
of a Communist revolution than any 
objec tive scientilic ace epltance of those 


( 


economi 





aspects ol the program which Wou 


improve oul social and 


system. 


The second menace resulting from 
this lear of Communism is even more 
dangerous than the first. It was this 
same tear that produced Hitler and 
Nazism in Germany. It lead the Ger. 
man capitalists to support Hitler as a 
protection against the (‘ommunists. 


whom some suspect they might now 
he olad to accept. It also led the 
British Vories and French bourgeoisie 
to build up Fascist Crermany as a 
buller state to protect them trom Rus- 
sia. Pierre Cote,® in his discussion ol 
French morale, points oul that this 
lear of Communism plaved a much 
oreater role in the collapse of France 
than Communism itself. The « ry ol the | 
bourgeoisie was Rather Hitler than 
leon Blum.” In the same way man) 
people in our own country are now 
laving the foundation for an Amer- 
can Fascism. The editorial referred to 
at the outset, the Dies inquisition ol 
all liberals. the publication of Mrs. 
Dilling.’ and many related phenom: 
ena are evidences of that social move- 


ment. Thus the lear ol Communism | 





‘Pierre Cote, “Morale in Frane 
During the War,’ American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 47. pp. 459-459. 
(November, 1941). : 

‘Elizabeth Dilling, The Red Ne | 
work. Published by the author. 1954 | 
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makes the most tertile breeding 
ake: 


oround for a form ol American Fas- 
cism. 

What. then. is the protection a- 
gainst this mena e? First of all, we 
sao change the attitudes with which 
we approach such questions. lt we 
can do this and come to examine 
Communism in an objective. dispas- 
mind, there is no 


sionale state ol 


menace. For this reason the first thing 


we must learn is to approach all social 


problems in a “Ss ientitic, objective 
light. At the present time we object 
cirenuously to applying such scien- 
titic methods to Many so¢ ial phenom 
ena. 

This is typilied by a student of the 
writer s who. although the daughter 
ol parents who had been unhappily 
married for twenty vears. objected to 
the use of scientilic data to predict 
happiness in marriage. Romantic love 
must remain untouched. In the same 
way we must nol touch Communism 
because of its evil. 

We should look at Communism in 
the dispassionate way that the phy- 
sician looks at his data. He has in 
the 


human lile. Then. with that goal in 


mind a goal: 
View. he dispassionately does for the 
patient what seems most likely to save 
his life. In a similar way we should 
approach Communism—in the light 
of human values. We should examine 
it in terms of its results in human 
wellare. The goals of our so« iety, par 
ticularly in its economic aspects. 
might be summarized in the expres 
sion ‘the greatest good lor the great- 
est number of people. If that be the 
case. we should, then, look at the 
whole Communistic program in its 
various aspects. and determine wheth 
er or not the Communists have any 
thing to offer in regard to improving 


human wel la re. 


Instead of this approach, we have 
been led to lear it or to admire it 
because it either destroyed something 
we held very dear, or because it ac 
complished something we felt emo- 
tionally unfitted to accomplish. Much 
of our fear has been generated by the 


religious and church organizations of 
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preservation ol 


the country. Lnfortunately, the func 


tioning of Communism in Russia 
found it ne essary to ruthlessly sepa- 
rate the church from all sovernmental 
support and co-operation. This had 
the elect, of course, of destroying the 
religious organizations of Russia and 
led our religious leaders to have a 
creat lear and hatred tor the Commu- 
nistic regime. However. certainly no 
Christian idealist in America would 
approve the practices of the Orthodox 
Church of Russia. In a similar way 
we have been told to fear Commu 
nism by other such special interest 
groups who felt that their parti ular 
interests would be destroyed by such 


a program. 


We need not fear any social phe 
nomena if it is approa¢ hed in the sci 
entitic light. Communism is neither a 
horrible monster, nor a cure-all for our 
We 


questions of it, however, neither by 


economic system. can avoid 
propagating lear nor by ignoring it. 


We must face it and do so objectively. 


When 


opposition to Communism has made 


viewed in this light, the 


OreviOuSs errors. Neither the attitude 
that Communism does not exist and 
is humanely impossible, as suggested 
by former President Cutten of Col- 
gate, nor the generation of unfounded, 
and in war time even traitorous, tears 
is the way to avoid the dangers of a 


(‘ommunist or Fascist revolution. 


The protection lies in the education 
of the people to a scientitic analysis 
ol secial problems. In order to tace 
the issue squarely we must recognize 
the existence of something which we 
call Communism, and then disregard- 
ing the pleadings of all special in- 
terest groups, including the churches. 
the Chambers of Commerce, the dis- 
seminator of the editorial mentioned, 
other 


the embryo-nazis and every 


emotional critic. examine the ruthless. 


dispass’onate,  scientilic techniques, 
the advantages and disadvantages ol 
this and ail other systems of soc ial and 
economic organization. We would no 
doubt accept mu h more than we 
already have but could then do so in 
a democratic fashion. We could also 


reject that which did not serve us in 


a similar lashion. The alternative to 
this, is panic-bred change resulting 
lrom the pleading of special interests 
who fear the results of scientific an- 
alysis. When we have made such an 
analysis we should select what is de 
sirable and develop a system that is 
best for us. If that be Communism. 
let it be so, but above all else it must 


be democratic. 


liter the War---lWhat? 


(Continued from page 76) 





terminate the need of Lend-Lease 
and would stimulate trade. 

The editors seem to be thinking yi 
terms of what they call an American 
Century. This idea is countered by 
what the more plebian minded call 
the Century of the Common Man. 

Some turther interesting ideas were 
advanced by the twelve Yale profes 
sors mentioned above. Military ancl 
economic security in one country, they 
say. inspires fear in other countries 
the United States 


should repudiate their declared inten- 


England and 
tion to establish Anglo-Saxon hege 
mony. The same two countries should 
abandon their intention to restore 
sovercign rights to the occupied states 
i) furope. All these things. they in- 
sist. should be accomplished by a 
system of collective action on a world 
wide scale. Before we alone or with 
England presume and assume so 
much, we should clean house at home 
bby abolishing racial discriminations 
‘1 immigration quotas and in our 
program ol naturalization. We should 
the 


some hope that they have a choice 


encourage in enemy countries 
other than annihilation in an ettort 


tc win them to our progrem ol peace. 

(ne widespr ad tendency. lostered 
by both clergymen and laymen. is to 
luild the coming peace on a spiritual 
basis. Wherever churchmen. Protes 
tant, Catholic. or Jewish. have vather 
ed in conlerence in the last year or so 
they have invariably drawn up some 
The 


( onterences 


rrogram ot peace. two mosl 


lamous of such were 
probobly the Malvern Conference in 


England, January 7-10, 1941, avd the 
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Deleware, Ohio, Conference, March 
5 5, 1942. Considerably abridged, the 
Deleware Conlerence proposed: em- 
phasis on moral order, no spirit of 
revenge, co-operation and mutual con 
cern, autonomy and economic security 
lor all peoples, some kind of world 
government, internationalizing of mil- 
ilary establishments, rights and liber. 
ties of racial and religious minorities, 
and participation of the United States 
in the whole program. 

When the peace delegates meel 
they will be faced with an infinite 
They 


will have to implement the Atlantic 


variety ol complex problems. 


Charter, feed and adjust millions of 


people. disarm and police the van 
quished powers, try and execute inte. 
national criminals when found cuilty, 
and organize some form of world 
oovernment. At least they will have 
to decide whether to follow this or 
some other procedure. To what extent 
is world economy to be planned / 
How capitalistic and how communis 
tic should it be? Will the new order 
call for WPA and an RFC on 
Should the United 


Nations guarantee the autonomy and 


world scale? 
territorial integrity ol small states. or 
should they be organized into larger 
federal units? Should Europe as a 
federated 7 


thousand other problems will call for 


whole be These and al 


solution. 

Now to bring the whole matter di 
rectly home. how far is the United 
States ready to go in the development 
of a world order? Will we join a 
league of nations this time? Are we 
prepared to give up our tariffs, to sur 
render some of our sacred sovereignty, 
to pool our resources’ Would we 
lavor internationalizing the Panama 
Canal? 

War, as it now contronts us, is not 
the only crisis; that of peace will be 
found equally great and sacriticial, 
but in a wholly ditterent way. It will 
cost no lives and material but will 
demand heroic and sustained eHort. 
It properly made, it will save us, long 
vears to come, those things we rate 
most precious. Will we be willing to 


organize and contrive and invent and 
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spend tor it as we do for war? If war 
is worth the price we willingly DAY 
lor it, peace would seem to be even 


more so. 


Rebirth of World Civilization 


(Continued from page 90) 





and broader international law, bar 
ring the use ol arbitrary lorce and 
prelerential agreements for the bene 
lit of individual nations, must serve 


as the basis ol this reconstiuction. 


The principles outlined above are 
the only foundation on which a stable 
western civilization, based on a genu 
ine world outlook, can Hourish again. 
The overthrow of totalita ianism and 
fascism is the first step towards its 
rebirth: the repudiation ol the prewar 
the 


and 


standards in relations between 


individuals communities will 
open the way to a new era, an era 
that will begin with our vict rv over 


the threat ol barbarism. 





Armistice Day Observations 


(Continued from page 79) 


And hush the tired eves ol earth lo 


sleep. 


The radiancy and olor, strikes me 
dumb. 

Yet cries within my soul lor power 

To raise such miracles of music as 


\\ ould Sum 


Thy splendor ina phrase and store 


it 
Safe for all vears to come. 


© God, who givest songs too sweel 
to sing, 


Have mercy on this servant's feeble 


tongue 

In sacriticial sOorrowing, 

And Orant that songs unsung 

I-xcept as al Thy mercy seat 

May bring new light into the dark 
ness and sad eves, 

New tenderness to stay this stream 
of tears, 

New rainbows from the sunshine 
of surprise 

To guide men down the years 

Until they cross the last long bridge 
of sighs.” 


*G. A. Studdert Kennedy. Religion 
on the Campus. pp. 39-40. 
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Koopman, ( ,. Robert. Miel. Alice 


and Mlisner. Paul J. Democracy oj 


School Administration. |). Appk 


ton-Century (¢ ompany, 


1943. XX 


plus 330 pp. 


That educational administration is 


one of the last strongholds of autor. § 


racy, is a truism recognized by SCOial. 
ly conscious teachers at large, and 
here and there by a school adminj. 


strator or a prolessor ol S¢ hool admin 


istration. But for it to be made the | 


major premise of a commercially pub. i 


lished book on school administration 


is something new under the sun, Ap 


assistant state superintendent of pub. 
lic instruction (Ir. Koopman), a col 


lege mostruc lor (Nliss Nliel). and a city 


ner) have done a noble and courag- 
eous piece of pioneering by Writing 


such a book. 


[Democracy in School Administr 


lion is an attempt to show how 
schools can translate democracy into 
action. It is addressed to teachers. evi. 
dently in the hope that they can be 
educated to believe in. and successtul. 
ly participate in, democratic gover. 
ment of schools. 
most instances are rabbits, need the 
nurturing which this book can stimu- : 


late. 


The nine chapter headings an: | 


Ss hool 


Demox ratizing 


tion; Society, Education, and Indi- | 


viduals: The Nature of Educational 
leadership: A Plan for Faculty Or 


ganization; Lhe Role of the Teacherin | 


Student Participation; Participation } 


of Community Adults; and Pathways 
for the Future. Each chapter excep 
the last presents basic theory of de 


mocracy in school administration and ; 


then ends with an outline of impli: 


cations and applic ations of the theon : 


Several of the outlines are master ' 


pieces. : 


T 
The book is not sulliciently broad 
in scope to serve as the basic text 
book in a college course in school ad 


ministration. It could well be a col 


Teachers College Journ#! 


superintendent of schools (Mr. ~ 


Teac hers. who in # 


Administta- ; 


Administration: Faculty Partcipation; | 


ies 
a 
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lateral text in any suc h course, how- 
} 
' ever. 
Perhaps the best use which can be 
lic. made of the book is to read it in 
a leachers study groups of elementary- 
Apple} chool high-school, or college facul- 
eh —_ 
S. mi lies. Teachers more than administra 
tors need it, for democracy, like man 
tion i & pa, must grow out of the ground in- 
scoial. —_ have. 
e, and This book retails at $2.25. 
idmini. —J. R. Shannon 
admin _ 
le the | \ustralia, Official Handbook. Aus- 
Lae ) ‘ ’ = * e . 
| . tralian National Publicity Associ- 
V pub. 
' tion. Melboure, 1941. 
‘tration no 
un, Ap The present world crisis has 
yf pub. brought Australia. the island conti. 
a col nent, into the headlines. Although 
la i people are becoming more conscious 
r. Mis | of Australia, this awarenesss is gen- 
ourag. erally unassociated with an under- 
Writing standing and precise knowledge of 
the geography, history, economy, and 
- social organization of the country. 
inistra ; . , 
The laymen still think of Australia 
v how Me . “ 
as an island lying somewhere “down 
Cy into - -« ‘ 
. under,” inhabited by bushmen and 
“a strange animals, both of which belong 
can he ; 
i" to the geologic past. 
esstul- ; ; ; 
” The volume under consideration is 
sovern- , : J, 
l well suited to furnish an abundance 
vho in # i : , 
ir of reliable information concerning 
ed th . . ; 
' | Australia. Although organized in the 
ti 
STIMU- © , 
typical handbook manner, the work 
has the attribute of presenting numer- 
S ale: 


inistta- 


| Indi | 





ous facts and statistics in an tnter 


+ esting and unilied manner. [The intro 


ductory chapters deal with the physi 


ational cal setting and climate. Subsequent 
ty Or. chapters present a discussion of the 
cher in , history. government, social conditions. 
pation; H and culture. The subjec ts of industry, 
| pation ; land use, and trade are discussed in 
thways considerable detail. A chapter is de 


excep 


of de 
yn alk 


impli 


theory. : 


naster- 


broad 
C tet 
V0 at 


a col 


urna! 
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voted to Australian aborigines and 
their relation to the present w hite pop- 


ulation. The volume is ¢ losed with an 


' appendix which includes information 


telative to tourist services and travel 
as well as a number of maps. | hrough 
out the handbook excellent photo 
graphs help to better present Aus- 
tralia. It is unfortunate, however, that 


a list of reference readings is not in- 


cluded. 
March, 1943 


Because Australia is in the lime- 
light and because it is highly probable 
the continent will never return to its 
former obscure position, it seems logi- 
cal that the layman should develop 
an understanding and appreciation of 
this member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Since up-to-date 
books on Australia published in the 
United States and available to the 
American readers are not numerous, 
this volume will constitute a valuable 
source of information to the investi- 
gator who is interested in Australia. 

G. David Koch 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Educational Films. New York Uni 
Film New York 


versity |_ibrary, 
City. 
In the first year of operation, just 


completed, the New York University 


Film Library, at 71 Washington 
Square South, New York City. has 
distributed some 123 16mm. sound 


lilm subjects to an estimated audi 
ence of 230,000 people. Under the 
Film Library's moderate rental ar 
rangements, the 16mm. sound films 
have been sent to 40 states and the 
District of Columbia as well as to 
Hawaii. Canada, and England. Re 
cent acquisitions bring the total list 
of films on the Film Library s shelves 


to over 200. 

Primarily designed to make edu- 
cational films available to university 
college. public and private school 
audiences. the Library has rented 
lilms to such divers groups as the 
L'nited States Department of Agri- 
culture. the Congress ol Industrial 
()rganizations. the American Library 
Association, State vocational educa- 
tion departments, State nutrition and 
health adult study 


Groups, religious and co-operative or- 


department S, 


ganizations. 

The films themselves are not limited 
in subject matter, but, for the assis- 
tance of users, are classified under 
the following headings: Economics 
the Social South 
American Series; Human Relations 
Series: Education: Health and Nu- 


trition: Science: Safety Education: 


and Sciences: 


and Physic al Education. From time 
to time, as new films are produced 
and obtained for distribution by the 
Film 


will be established. 


library, other classilications 


Ot the tilms now in its catalogue, 
the Film Library has exclusive distri 
bution rights to four, which were pro 
duced by the Educational Film In 
stitute of New York | niversity. These 
lour films, And So They Live, The 
Children Must Learn, Valley Town, 
and The Machine: Master or Slave, 
have been in particular demand in the 
light of their bearing upon the cur 
rent and future problems arising out 


ol the delense program. 


And So They Live and The Chil 
dren Must Learn dramatize the special 
needs of rural under-privileged groups 
in this country and are of special in- 
terest because of the emphasis which 
National Delense is placing on prob- 
health, child 
care, and family life education. 

Valley Town and The Machine: 


Master or Slave present two sides ol 


lems of nutrition and 


the problem of technological unem- 
ployment. They were planned, not to 
advance or prove any theories, but to 
stimulate thought and discussion to- 
ward an eventual solution of the prob- 
lem. Study groups have been prepared 
lor all four lilms to help group leaders 
in planning discussion of the prob 


lems in the tilms. 


Among the recent additions to the 
Film Library list are groups ol British 
and Canadian war documentaries 
which are proving to he among the 
titles most in demand. 

In this tirst year of its operation 
the Film Library has perlected its 
distribution techniques. lists are sent 
to interested groups—universities, col- 
leges, public and private schools, 
clubs. social organizations, and com- 
munity groups. In response to rental 
requests, films are shipped in cans by 
eXpress, the user being charged only 
lor the period of time he is using the 


lilm—time in transit is not included. 


“The imagination, talent and hard 


work of the many ditterent producers 


said Dr. Alice V. 
95 


of these tilms,”’ 





Keliher. Chairman ot the Film Li- 


edu- 


cators to provide a means of distri- 


brary Committee, “challenges 
bution which will bring these stimu- 
laling films to more and more olf the 
vast audiences that can benelit by 
seeing them. None of these films runs 
longer than 30 minutes running time 
They are not feature tilms. They are 
educat’onal catalysts to awaken in 
interested audiences an awareness ol 
the problems which must be solved 
within our democra y—problems of 
health, education, social responsibili 
ty, economic distribution, and of the 
adjusting 


indiviudal s methods of 


himself to the world we live in.” 


Dolch, E. W., Dolch, Marguerite P. 
and Beulah. 
Ready to Read. The Gerrard Press, 


Champagne, Illinois, 1942. 64 pp. 


Jackson, Getting 


Teachers generally recognize the 
importance of a_ skilful introduction 
of reading to children. They seek the 
type of reading materials for children 
which utilize the research in the field 
of reading readiness. Such materials 
are obviously best prepared by au- 
reading and child de- 


W. Dolch has long 


heen recognized for his work on read- 


thorities in 


velopment. E. 


ing voc abulary. 


(jetting Ready to Read, as the title 
indicates, is used early in the child's 
experience in learnng to read. It is a 
reading ac tivity book to be used by 
him. Certain parts are developed by 
the children as a group, others by the 
child working individually. 

The 


and stories about the larm and home. 


content consists of pictures 
lt can be related appropriately to the 
work in social studies and literature. 
Nluch opportunity for discussion is 
provided. thus developing the child's 
language ability as well as broaden- 
ing his sphere of interests. The style 
ol writing is both appropriate and in 
teresting to children. The words have 
been checked against the Dolch Com- 
monest Nouns and the Basic Sight 
Vocabulary. 

The 


book deserve special mention. 


“work pictures used in the 
The 


drawings are relatively adequate in 
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respect to size, distinctness, and fa 


miliarity. 


The primary purpose of the author, 
of course. is to develop the steps ol 
learning to read. such as left to right 
progression and perception of word 
forms, to the early stages of inde 
pendent reading. [This theme is car- 
the book. Specitic 


directions are given for the teaching 


ried throughout 


of each lesson to develop this purpose 
which 


value to the beginning teacher. 


—a teature is of particular 

This is a valuable book. thought- 
fully developed. and based on the 
scientitic research of getting children 
ready to read. 


—Helen B. Stolte 


Indiana State lea hers College 


Your Money and the Federal Reserve 
System. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis. Minn. 30 pp. 


lt one wants to get the fundamental 
prin iples of the money and the Fed. 
eral Reserve System qui kly and in a 
pleasant, easy way. this thirtvy-page 


booklet is an excellent source. 


The booklet is divided into sixteen 
double-page sections—each devoted to 
one phase of the topic. Fach section 
has the necessary reading matter tor 
and 


understanding many 


complete 
pictures to illustrate the topie. It is so 
simple that the least informed can 


understand it, and yet it is still pleas 


ing to the best informed. because the 


pictures are beautiful in themselves. 


and the captions are cleverly stated. 
The 


reading by the 


material was assembled lor 


general public, but 
college. senior-high school, and jun- 
iov-high s¢hook students and teachers 
of social studies and commerce will 
lind it valuable. Engtish teachers can 
use it to advantage as material fo 
oral and written reports. 

This illustrated booklet is available 
in quantity alt the cost price of 15 
cents per copy. 


—Nleribah Clark 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Deplit h. Edith Martha. Poems of 
Fun And Fancy For Little Folks. 


and Rasmussen. Carrie. Poems Fe 


Playtime. [-xpression 


Company 
Boston, 1942. 


In her introduction, Miss Depliteh 
oiVes excellent arguments tor the Lise 
of choral speaking in the primary 
orades. She sees in it besides pleas. 
ure, a means olf personality develop, 
ment, a reading aid. a cure for “baby 
talk.” and a quick and etticient aid 
for the foreign born. Vlethods by 
verse trarmming 


( horal are 


presented 
clearly and con isely. 

The book contains lilty-eight Verses 
by the author. They have Variety 
of subject matter and are grouped 
into five types: poetry with refrain: 
antiphonal, two part, and question 
and answer: line-a-child and sequen- 
tial; part speaking: and unisen speak: 
ing. Each is accompanied by brief 
interpreted 


easily suggestions for 


verse ¢ hoir ore hestration. 


Poems for Playtime is based on the 


that children 


will not enjoy poems unless they 


questionable theory 


dramatize them. The author Savs: 
“For this written 


some verses il is hoped children will 


reason, have 


enjoy through rhythmical movements 
of the body.” Then follow fifty-four 
verses of unequal quality, none being. 
Lowever. very distinguished. They are 
accompanied by clear. but nol very. 
inspired suggestions for dramatiza- 
tion. (Surely it would be better to 
leave something to the imagination 
and the resourcefulness of the child. 
ren!) The redeeming feature of this 
book is a brief, but good, bibliography 
of rhythmic. 
verse poems by recognized writers of 
for children. This book has 
pleasing format and _ attractive illus- 
Eleanor J. Mathews. 


—Mary Reed McBeth 
Indiana State Teachers College 


dramatic. and_ choric 


poems 


trations by 





EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
In view of the increasing number of 
educational lilms being released each 


month, teachers ol practically every 


orade and subject will find.’ hebplu 


a selec ted list ol educational films pre- 


sented Cad ir month im School Manage- 


ment Magazine. 
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